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BEECHEB'S  SERMON  ON  LINCOLN. 

The  following  Is  Henry  Ward  Bcecher's 
sermon  in  full  on  Abraham  Lincoln.    T"-' 

""      wwn/l        AS,  -..Muii  .  i 

...     ,   (Brooklyn,    April    15,    1865.) 

„f  m  ,  °SeS  'VerU  UB  fro,n  the  plains 
of  Moab.  unto  Uio  mountain  of  Nebo,  to 
the  top  of  Plagah,  that  is  over  against 
Jeyloho;  and  the  Lord  showed  him  all  the 
land  of  Cilead,  u  ito  Dan,  and  all  Naph- 
tall,  and  the  land  of  Ephralm,  and  Man- 
asseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah,  unto  the 
utmost  sea,  and  the  south,  and  the  plain 
or  the  valley  of  Jerieho,  the  city  of  palm 

h^S'MUnt°  7j0"V-  And  tne  Lord  saW  unto 
him,  this  is  the  land  which  I  swear  unto 
Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob 
saying,  1  will  give  it  unto  thy  seed;  I  have 
caused  thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but 
thou  shall  not  go  over  thither.  So  Moses 
?,tH3erfva'U  <*f  lhe  Lord,  died  there  in  the 

!h^  t       ,B?.0ab'  UCCl,rui"S  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord.   — Deut.  34:1-5. 

tZ^'n  Is  no  hlstor»c  »*<ure  more  noble 
than  that  of  the  Jewish  law-giver.  Alter 
so  many  thousand  years,  the  figure  of 
J53"  '»>»ot  diminished,  but  stands  up 
against  the  background  of  early  days 
distinct  and  individual  as  if  he  had  aved 

evenf  ?ne'^y-  ThW  ta  8oarce^  mother 
dea?h  1"hls'07,m"r'-'   touching  than   his 

07Z."e  h/d  b°nit'  tno  *»■*  burdens 
or  state  for  forty  yW,rs,  shaped  the  Jews* 
to  a  nation,  filled  out  their  civil  and  re- 
KU,n  }\°l\ty-  a(3mi'^tered  their  laws, 
fn  !nh the'f  Step3'  or  dwtlt  wjth  them 
h  ,,i  "'  JollI'n(-Wings  in  the  wilderness;' 

had  mourned  in  their  punishment,  kept 
SSL  WU  M,tht''r  march-    aml   1*<1   them   in 

men  Th  '  ,th!  end  °f  thoir  labors  d'^ 
nign.     The  last  stage  was   reached.     Jor- 

•Md  Slan^6tW6en  tn'm  a"d  thu  Pr"m- 
'SMid  land.     The  promised  land!-oh    what 

yearnings  had  heaved  his  breast  for  that 
0i;  in,  ly  promised  place!  He  had  dreamed 
o-lt  by  night,  and  mused  by  day.  n  Was 
holy  and  endeared  as  Gods  favored  spot. 
a  storv      A  i\the,  CmdIe  <>f  an  Wustrious 

velrv  life  h  Kl,°]nK'lab0riuUS'  antl  »"w 
weary   life,   ho  had   aimed  at   this  as   the 

consummation  of  every  desire,  the  reward 
wlrdVo7t£0ilTand  1>ain-  Tn""  °*™  the 
not  ~«      he  ^rd  to  hlm-  "Thou  mayest 

£Sta*?«2T'  G6.t  thee  up  lnt0  the  m<»in, 

lain,  look  upon  it,  and  die" 

From  that  silent  summit,  the  hoary 
leader  gazed   to   the   north,   to   the  south 

out?ln«W,eSt'  WUh  hUneTy  ei'es-  The  diS 
outlines  rose  up.    The  hazy  recesses  spoke 

of  quiet  valleys  between  the  hills.     With 

eager   longing,    with    sad    resignation     he 

nowedoTn  thC  DrWateed  >«nd.  It  was 
now  to  him  a  forbidden  land.  It  was  a 
moment.a  ,  „     Hfl  was  a 

«.onal  wants,   and   drank  in   the  vision   of 

Is   people's  home.     His  work   was  done 

there  lay  God's  promise  fulfilled      The re 

the  c,hv  ^T,fi  £?"£?  Jer>'«ihm;  there 
tne  city  of  Judah's  King;  the  sphere  of 
Judges  and  prophets;  the  mount'  of  sor- 
row and  salvation;  the  nest  whence  were 

kindMi 0!"h,n*Vnnumerablo  *°  U"  m™~ 
n  •?  „„  iy.lha3ed  sad"css  from  every  feat- 
died  Prophet  laid  him  down  and 

'Again  a  great  leader  of  the  people  has 
Passed  through  ton,  sorrow,  battle?  and 

■  or  near?  7?°  ^^  th°  f"'>ml-rt  la''d 
over  Wh  °KWhkh  he  m,*ht  "ot  pass 
■n#     i  -    3haH    recount    our    martyr's 

sufferings  for  this  people?    Since  the  No 
vember  of  USBQ,  hi.  horizon  has  be<  n  b£  k 
ith   storms.     Cy  day   and    by    night     ho 
his  Sha  ",?'  °f  ******  Und  ""'rkness  '  o 

to VL?S S^V*-  a  »°vernmeni  dearer 

to  h  m  than  his  own  life.  At  its  Integrity 
mMUon*  o(  men  were,  striking  at  ho  hO 
Upon  this  government  foreign  eyes  low- 
sea   ful  lo8fUr    Uk"  a    f0n«   li""'"1    ta   « 

weve  IL™ J  °rnU,:  a'Ul  <V,ry  *"■  ""J 
wa\e   seemed   eager   to   devour   It.     Un0n 

anx.T  H,"f  h'",r,S  Kr,at  —rows  T 
t ,  I  *  h*ve  rMted'  '""  not  on  one 
Mich  and  In  such  measure,  u  upon  that 
•impis  truthful,  noble  sou,  ourfoithTuI 
and I  sa  nted  Lincoln.  Never  rising,,  lh 
enthusiasm  of  more  Impassioned 'nwureS 
n  hours  of  hope,  and  rwver  elnking  with 

d^..?«erC;^a'  ,n  h"ur'i  "f  ''•  f-at  to  he 
depths  of  despondency,  he  held  on  «i.i, 
Bnmpvabls  paUenee  and  forW  ude  MtTinS 

caution   against    hop,,    that    I      mij  ^ 


that  it  might  not  yield  to  dread  ami  dan- 
ger. He  wrestled  ceaselessly,  through 
four  black  and  dreadful  purgatorial  years, 
wherein  God  was  cleansing  the  sUi  of  his 
people  as  by  fire. 

At    last,    the    watcher    beheld    the    gray 
dawn  for  the  country.    The  mountains  be- 
gan to  give   forth   their  forma   from   out 
the  darkness;  and   the  east  came  rushing 
toward    us    with   arms   full   of  joy    for  all 
our  sorrows.     Then   it    was   for  him  to   bo 
glad  exceedingly,  that  bad  sorrowed  im- 
measurably.      Peace    could    bring    to    no 
other    heart    such    joy.    such    rest,    such 
honor,   such   trust,   such    gratitude.     Hut 
he   looked   upon  it  as   Moses   looked   upon 
the    promised    land.      Then    tin-    wail    of   a 
nation  proclaimed  that  ho  had  gone  from 
among    us.      Not    thine    the    sorrow,    but 
oi;rs,     sainted     soul.       Thou     bast     indeed 
entered   the  promised   land,    while   wo  are 
yei    on    the    march.     To   us,  remains    the 
rocking  of  the  deep,  the  storm  upon  the 
land,  days  of   duly  and   nights  of   Watch- 
ing, but   thou  art  sphered  high  above  all 
darkness  and   fear,  beyond  all  sorrow  and 
weariness.      Rest,    O    weary    heart:      Re- 
joice exceedingly,  thou  that  bast  enough 
suffered!     Thou  bast   beheld  Him  who  in- 
visibly led  thee  In  this  great  wilderness. 
Thou  standest  among  the  elect.     Around 
thee    are     the    royal     men    that     have    ea- 
rn bled   human   life  in  every   age.      Kingly 
are   thou,    with   glory    on   thy    brow  as   a 
diadem.     And  joy  is  upon  thee   for  ever- 
more.     Over   all    this    land,    over   all    the 
little  cloud  of  years  that  now  from  thine  i 
inlinite    horizon   moves  back   as  a    speck, 
thou  art  lifted   up  as  high  as  the  star  is  - 
above  the  clouds  that  hide  us,  but   never  , 
rench     it.     In     the     goodly     company     of  j 
Mount    /ion    thou    shalt    find      that      rest  k 
which    thou    hast    sorrowing    sought      in 
vain;  and  thy  name,  an  everlasting  name   ' 
in  heaven,  shall  flourish  in  fragrance  and- 
beauty    as   long   as    men    shall    last    upon  ' 
the    earth,    or    hearts    remain,    to    revere 
truth,  fidelity,  and  goodness. 

Never  did  two  such  orbs  of  experience 
meet  in  one  hemisphere,  as  the  joy  and 
the  sorrow  of  the  same  week  in  this  land. 
The  joy  was  as  sudden  as  if  no  man  had 
expected  it,  and  as  entrancing  its  if  it 
had  fallen  a  sphere  from  heaven.  It  rose 
up  over  sobriety,  and  swept  business  from 
if;:  moorings,  and  ran  down  through  the 
land  in  irresistible  course.  Men  embraced 
each  other  in  brotherhood  that  were 
strangers  in  the  tlesh.  They  sang,  or 
prayed,  or,  deeper  yet,  many  could  only 
think  thanksgiving  and  weep  sadness. 
That  peace  was  sure;  that  government 
was  firmer  than  ever;  that  the  land  was 
cleansed  of  plague;  that  the  ages  were 
orening  to  our  footsteps,  and  we  were  to 
begin  a  march  of  blessings;  that  blood 
was  staunched,  and  scowling  enmities 
were  sinking  like  storms  beneath  the  hori- 
zon; that  the  dear  fatherland,  nothing 
lost,  much  gained,  was  to  rise  up  in  un-, 
oampled  honor  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth— these  thoughts,  and  that  undls- 
tinguisliable  throng  of  fancies,  and  hop.  s. 
and  desires,  and  yearnings,  that  idled  the 
soul  witli  tremblings  like  the  heated  air 
of  mid-summer  days— all  these  kindled  up 
sin  h  a  surge  of  joy  as  no  words  may 
describe. 

In  one  hoar  joy  lay  without  a  pulse, 
Without  a  gleam,  or  breath.  A  s  .now 
came  that  swept  through  the  land  as 
huge  storms  sweep  through  the  forest  and 
Held,  r.  In",  thunder  along  the  sky.  dls- 
iieveiin       the     flowers,     daunting     every 

singer  thicket    or    forest,    and    pouring 

biackn.  '.s  and  darkness  across  the  bind 
nod  no  he  mount. .ins.  Did  ever  SO  many 
hearts  In  so  brief  a  time  touch  two  such 
houmlW  d  feelings?  it  was  thi  uttermost 
,,i  joy:  i  was  tin-  uttermost  ol  Borrow— 
,,,,,„,  .1  i  midnight,  with  mi  a  space  be- 
t  \,  i  .11.   '' 

The   .     >w  brought   not   a   sharo   pang.     It 
was    s.      terrible    that    at    first     it    stunned 

...  ,,.,i.i  y.  Citiai  na  were  Ilk  ■  men  awak- 
ened a     midnight  by  an  earthquake,  ..  ..i 

|,.  u(i,|,  (l  to  find  everything  that  they 
Weri     a      usto.'ncd    to    trust     wavering    and 

felling      The   v  ry   earth    was    no    longer 

golld      "  lie  first   feeling  was  the   least     Men 

waited  ;o  get  straight  to  fell.    They  wan- 

,p  red   In   the  streets  as  if  groping  a'ter 

|Sume   impending    dread,    or    undew  loped 


sorrow,  or  some  one  to  tell  them  what 
ailed  them.  They  met  each  other  as  if 
each  would  ask  the  oilier,  "Am  1  awake, 
or  do  1  dream?"  There  was  a  piteous  help- 
lessness. Strong  nun  bowed  down  and 
wept.  Other  and  common  griefs  belong- 
ed to  some  one  in  chief;  this  belonged  to 
:,ll.  u  was  each  and  every  man's.  Every 
virtuous  household  in  the  land  felt  as  it 
Its  first-born  were  gone.  Men  were  be- 
reaved, and  walked  for  days  as  if  a  corpse 
lay  unburied  in  their  dwellings.  Miere 
was  nothing  else  to  think  of.  They  could 
s.eak    of    nothfhg    but    that;    and    yet.    Of 

•  that    they    could   speak   only    falterlngly. 

All  business  was  laid  asi.le.  Pleasure  lm- 
got  to  smile.  The  city  for  nearly  a  we.  k 
ceased  to  roar.    The  great  Leviathan  lay 

down,  and  was  still.  Even  avaf.ee  stood 
Still  and  greed  was  strangely  moved  to 
generous  sympathy  and  universal  sorrow. 
Hear  to  his  name  monuments,  found  char- 
itable institutions,  and  write  his  name 
above  their  lintels;  but  no  monument  wll 
ever  equal  the  universal,  spontaneous,  ami 
sfbllme  sorrow  thai  in  a  moment  swept 
down  lines  and  parties,  and  covered  Up 
animosities,  and  in  an  hour  brought  a 
divided  people  into  unity  of  grief  and  in- 
divisible  fellowship  Of  anguish. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  yet  command  that 
quietness  of  spirit  needed  for  a  just  ami 
temperate  delineation  of  a  man  whom 
goodness  has  made  great.  Leaving  that, 
If  it  please  God,  to  some  other  occasion., 
I  pass  to  some,  considerations,  aside  Iron. 
the  martyr  presidents  character,  which 
may  be  lit  for  this  hours  instruction. 

1  Let  us  not  mourn  that  his  departure 
v.as  so  sudden,  nor  fill  our  imagination 
with  horror  at  its  method.  Men  long 
eluding  and  evading  sorrow,  when  at  last 
they  are  overtaken  by  it,  seem  enchanted, 
and  seek  to  make  their  sorrow  sorrowtul 
to  ihe  very  uttermost,  and  to  bring  out 
every  drop  of  suffering  which  they  possi- 
bly can.  This  is  not  Christian,  though  it 
may  be  natural.  When  good  men  pray 
for  deliverance  from  sudden  death,  it  13 
only  that  they  may  not  be  plunged  with- 
out preparation,  all  disrobed,  into  the 
presence  of  their  Judge.  When  one  is 
ready  to  depart,  suddenness  of  death  is  a 
blessing,  it  is  a  painful  sight  to  see  a. 
tree  overthrown  by  a  tornado,  wrunheJ. 
from  its  foundations,  and  broken  down 
like  a  weed;  but  it  is  yet  more  painful  to 
see  a  vast  and  venerable  tree  lingering 
with  vain  strife  against  decay,  which  age 
and  infirmity  have  marked  for  destruc- 
tion. The  process  by  which  strength 
wastes,  and  the  mind  is  obscured,  and 
■  the  tabernacle  is  taken  down,  is  humiliat- 
ing and  painful;  and  it  is  good  and  grand 
when  a  man  departs  to  his  rest  irom  out 
!  ot  the  midst  of  duty,  full-armed  and 
Strong,  with  pulse  beating  time.  tor 
,  such  a  one  to  go  suddenly,  if  he  be  pre* 
i  paied  to  go,  is  but  to  terminate  a  most 
noble  life  in  its  most  noble  manner.     Mali.. 

,  the  words  of  the  Master: 

"Let    your    loins    be    girded    about,    and 

lyour  lights  burning;  and  y.-t  yourselves 
"like  unto  nun  that  wait  for  their  lord, 
when  ho  will  return  from  the  wedding; 
that  when  he  cometh  and  knocked  they 
may  open  uuto  him  immediately,  lilessea 
are  those  servants  whom  the  lord  when 
b,  cometh  shall  find  watching." 
Not  they   that  go  in   a   stupor,   but  they 

„  that  go  with  all  their  pow<  ri  about  Hum, 
and  wide  awake,  to  meet  their  Master  as 

to  a  wedding,  are  blessed,  lb'  died  wulcll- 
Ing  lie  died  with  his  armor.  <m.  In  the 
midst  of  hours  of  labors,  in  tin  very 
heart  of  patriotic  consultations,  Just  re- 
turned from  camps  and  councils,  he  was 
(Stricken  down.    No  fever  die. i  his  blood. 

No  slow  waste  consumed  bun.  All  at 
OiiCl  in  full  strength  and  manhood,  with 
ins  girdle  tight  about  him,  be  departed, 
and  walks  with  Cod. 

Nor   was   i  ne   manner  of  his  death   more 

shocking,  if  we  divest  it  of  the  malignity 
of  the  motives  which  caused  it.  The  m«re 
Instrument  Itself  is  not  one  that  we 
should  shrink  from  contemplating.  Have 
net    thousands   of    soldiers    fallen    on    the 

,„  M  ,,,    [HUH,    bj    the  hull,  is  Of  Ihe  etl.my? 

[s  being  killed   in   battle  counted   to   w    a 
dreadful  mode  of  dying?     it  was  -.     II 
had  died   In    battle,     Do  not    >n  solders 

that    must  fall  ask   to  depart   in   the  hour 


I 


„t   battle  and   victory?    He  went   in   the 
hour  of  victory. 

There   has   not   been   a  poor  drummer- 
bov    in   all   this   war   that    has   fallen    for 
'whom   the   great   heart   of   Lincoln   would 
"  not    have   bled:    there    baa    not    been    .me 
ft  private    soldier,    without    note    or    name, 
slain  among  thousands,  and  hid  in  tbevplt 
{■among   hundreds,    without   even    the   me- 
morial of  a  separate  burial,  for  whom  the 
;  president  would  not  have  wept.    He  was  a 
•   man  from  tin-  common  people,  that   never 
•■  forgot   bis   kind.      And   now   that   he    who 
'   might   not   bear  the' march,   and  toil,  and 
'  battles    with    these    humble    citizens    has 
'  been  called  to  die  by   the  bullet,   as   they 
'.  were,   do   you   not  feel   that  there  was   a 
I  peculiar    fitness    to    his    nature   and    life, 
that    he    should   in   death    be   joined   with 
them,    in  a    final   common   experience,  to 
whom  he  had  been  joined  in  ail  his  sym- 
I  patbies.     • 

For  myself,  when  any  event  is  susceptl- 
'  ble   of   a   higher  and   nobler  garnishing.    I 
!  know    not    what    that   dispositiqn    is    that 
'  shotild  seek  to  drag  it  down  to  the  depths 
!  of   gloom,   and   write   it   all  over  with  the 
;  scrawls  of  horror  or  fear.     I  let  the  light 
'  of   nobler  thoughts   fall    upon    his  depart- 
ure   and- bless  God  that  there  is  some  ar- 
gument  of  consolation   In  the  matter  ana 
manner  of  his  doing,  as  there  was  in  tin 
matter  and  manner  of  his  staying. 

2.     This   blow  was  but   the  expiring  re- 
bellion.   As  a  miniature  gives  all  the  form 
and  features  of  its  subject,  so.  epitomized 
in    this   foul   act.   we   find  the   whole    na- 
ture and  disposition  of  slavery.     It  begins 
in    a    wanton    destruction    of    all    human 
rights,    and    in    a    desecration    of    all    the 
sanctities  of   heart  and  home;   and   It   is 
the  universal  enemy   of  mankind,   and  of 
.  God,    who   made   man.     It    can    be   maln- 
;  tained  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  right 
and  moral  feeling  in  its  abettors  and  up- 
holders.    I  deride  the  man  that  points  me 
t,,  any    man   bred  amid   slavery,   believim 
in  it    and  willingly  practicing  it.  and  tells 
me  that  he.  is  a  man.     I   shall   find  satm 
in  perdition  sooner  than  1   shall   find  i 
manhood    under    the    influences   of  so    ac- 
cursed   a    system    as   this,     it    is    a    two- 
•\  edged  sword,  cutting  both  ways,  violent- 
ly destroying  manhood  in  the  oppressed, 
and  insidiously  destroying  manhood  in  the 
oppressor.      The    problem    is    solved,    the 
demonstration   is  completed,   in   our  land 
Slavery    wastes    its    victims;    and    it    de- 
stroys   the    masters.      It    destroys    public 
morality,  and  the  possibility  of  it.    It  cor- 
rupts manhood  in  its  very  centre  and  ele- 
ments.     Communities   in    which    it   exists 
are   not   to   be    trusted.     They   are   rotten. 
Nor   can   you   find    timber   grown    in    this 
accursed    soil    of    iniquity    that    is    lit    ti 
;  build  our  ship  of  state,  or  lay  the  founda 
lion  of   our  households.     The   patriotism 
that   grows    up    under   this   blight,    wh< 
put    to'   proof,    is   sellish    and   brittle;    aim 
.'  be    that    bans  upon   it   shall    be   pierced. 
i  'flu    honor  that  grows  up  in  the  midst 
'  slavery  is  not  honor,   but  a  bastard  qual 
1  ity   that   usurps   the  place  of  its  better 
only  to  disgrace  the  name  of  honor.  An.: 
us  long  as  there  is  conscience,  or  reasor- 
■  or  Christianity,  the  honor  that  slav,  ry  b 
i  gets  will  lie  be  a  bye-word  and  a  Iiismh 
n  The    whole   moral    nature   of   men   rear.. 
I-  to   familiarity   and   connivance  with   sla\ 
>«  crv    is   death-smitten.     The   needless   n 
•  bellion;    ihe    treachery    of   Its    leaders    t 
1  oaths    and    solemn     iruts;    their    violate.: 
Ol     the    commonest    principles    ot     fidelity 

silting  in  senates,  in  councils,  in  plac< 
of  public  confidence,  only  i.»  betray  an. 
to  destroy;  the  long,  general,  and  unpai 
alleled  cruelty  t..  prisoners,  without  pro% 

,,e.ilion     and    utterly    without    excuse;    lb 

unreasunlng    malignity    and    Rercenesi 

dose  all  mark  the  symptoms  of  thai  d. 
ease  of  slavery   which   is  a  deadly   poj 

i  to   soul  and  body. 

1      1  do  not  say   that    there  are   n't   s 
..p.    natures,    here    and    there,    scat  let 
through  the  \  .si   wilderness  which   i     ■ 
ered  with  tins  poisonous  vine,  who  .sea.. 

''  the  poison,     'flu  ro  are.  but   they   are  t 

10    be    round    among   Ihe   men    that    belie\ 
,,,    ,i      and    that    have   been   moulded    be 
,  Tin  v    are   the  I  XCeptlOIM.     Slav.  r>    is  Its 

barbarity.     That   nation   which  i 

ii  is  barbarous;  and  no  outward  tinsel 

glitter  can   redeem   it   from   tin    Sbargl 


barbarism.    And  it  was  fit   that  its  expir- 
ing blow  should  be  such  as  to  take  away 
from  men  the  last  forbearance,  the  last 
I  pity,  and  fire  the  soul   with   an   Invincible 
■determination  that  the  breeding-ground  of 
•  such  mischiefs  and  monsters  shall  be  ut- 
terly and  forever  destroyed. 

2.  We  needed  not  thnt  he  should  put 
on  paper  that  ho  believed  in  slavery,  who, 
with  treason,  with  murder,  with  cruelty 
infernal,  hovered  around  that  majestic 
man  to^ destroy his  life.    Ho  was  himself 

but  the  long  sting  with  which  slavery 
struck  at  liberty;  and  he  carried  the  poi- 
son that  belungid  to  slavery.  And  as 
long  as  this  nation  lasts,  it  will  never  be 
forgotten  that  wo  have  had  one  martyred 
president — never!  Never,  while  lime  las^s, 
while  heaven  lusts,  while  hell  rocks  and 
grounds,  will  it  bo  forgotten  that  slavery, 
by  its  minions,  slew  him,  and,  in  slaying 
him,  mado  manifest  its  whole  nature  and 
tendency. 

3.     This  blow  was  aimed   at   the  life  of 
the  government  and  of   the  nation.     .Lin- 
coln was  slain;  America  was  meant.     The 
man  was  cast  down;  the  government  was 
smitten,  at.     The  president   was  killed;   it 
was  national  life,  breathing  freedom,  and 
meaning   benelicence,    that    was    sought. 
He,  the-  man  of  Illinois,   the  innate  man, 
divested  of  rubes  and   the  insignia   of  an-  \ 
thority,  representing  nothing  but  his  per-  | 
sonal  self,  might  have  been  hated;  but  it   i 
was  not  that  that  ever  would  have  called 
forth    the   murderer's    blow.     Jt    was    be-  ' 
cause    he   stood    in    the   place    of   govern-  . 
ment,     representing    government,     and     a 
government    that    represented    right    and  i 
liberty,  that  he  was  singled  out. 

This,     then,     is     it    crime     against     uni-  ' 
versal   government.     JL   is    not    a   blow   at  , 
the  foundations  of  our  government,  more   ' 
than    at    the    foundations    of    the    English  e 
government,    or  the   French   government, 
of    every     compacted    and    well-organized  1 
government.      It    was    a     crime     against 
mankind.    The  whole  world  will  repudiate 
and    stigmatize    it    as    a    deed    without    a 
shade  of  redeeming  light.     For  litis   was 
not    the    oppressed,    goaded   to    extremity, 
turning  on  his  oppressor.    Not  the  shadow 
of  a  cloud,  e.ven,  has  rested  on  the  south, 
of  wrong;   and   they  knew  it  right  well. 

In  a  council  held  in  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, just  preceding  to'  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter,  two  commissions  were  appointed 
to  go  to  Washington;  one  on  the  pun  of 
tlie  army  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  one  on  the 
part  of  the  confederates.     The  lieutenant 
that   was  designated   to  go  for  us  said   it 
s.emed  to  him  that   it   would   be  of  htllo 
use  for  him  to  go,  as  his  opinion  was  im- 
movably lixed  in  favor  of  maintaining  the 
government  in  whose  service  he  was  em- 
ployed.   Then  Governor  Pickens  took  him 
aside,  detaining,   for  tin  hour  and  a  half, 
i  the    railroad    train    that    was    to    convey 
1  them  'on  their  errand,    lie  opened  to  him 
|  the   whole  plan   and  secret   Of    the  south* 
l  em  conspiracy;  and  said  to  him,  distinct* 
I  iy   and  repeatedly   (for  it  was  needful,   he 
said,    .to     lay     aside    disguises),     that     the 

suutli  nud  never  been  wronged,  ami  that 
all  their  pretences  of  grievance  in  the 
matter  of  tariffs,  or  anything  else,  were 
Invalid,     "But,"  said  he,  "we  must  carry 

the  people  with  us;  and  We  allege  these 
things,  as  all  statesmen  do  many  things 
that  they  do  not  believe,  because  they 
are  the  only  instruments  by  which  tin; 
people  can   be  managed."     He   then   and 

there  declared  that  the  two  Sections  of 
CI  unity     were    antagonistic    m    ideas    and 

policies  that  they  could  not  live  together, 
that   it   was   foreordained   thai    northern 

and  southern  men  must  keep  apart  on  ac- 
count "I    differences   in   ideas  and   policies, 

and  that  all  the  pretences  <>i  the  south 
about  wrongs  suffered  were  but  pin,  nc  s, 
as  they  very  well  knew.  This  Is  testi- 
mony which  Was  given  by  one  Of  the. 
leaders  in  the  rebellion,  and  which  will, 
probably,  ere  long,  be  given  under  hand 
and  seal  to  tin  public.  So  the  south  has 
iievi  i     had    wrong    visited    upon    it    except 

b>  that  which  was  inherent  in  it. 

This  was  not,  then,  tin  avenging  hand 
Of  one  goaded  by  tyranny.  It  vv.es  not  a 
ib  spot  turned  on  by  his  victim.  It  was 
the  venomous  hatred  oi  liberty  wielded 
l ..  an  avowed  advocate  ol  Blavery,  And, 
though  there  may  have  been  eases  of 
n.urder  in  which  there  were  Bhades  of 
palliation,  yel  this  murder  was  without 
pi  o\  >ii  ation.  without  temptation,  without 


reason,  spriyig  from  the  fury   oi   a  Heart 
cankered   to  all   that    was  just   and   good, 
and  corrupted  by  all  that  was  wicked  and 
'  foul. 

4...  The  blow  has  signally  failed.  The 
cause  is  not  stricken;  it  is  Strengthened, 
This  nation  has  dissolved— but  in  tears 
only,  ft  stands  four-square,  more  solid, 
today,  than  any  pyramid  In  Egypt.  Tins 
people  are  neither  wasted,  nor  daunti  d, 
nor  disordered.  Men  hate  slavery  and 
love  liberty  with  stronger  hate  and  love 
today  than  ever  before.  The  government 
is  not  weakened,  it  is  made  stronger.  How 
naturally  and  easily  were  the  ranks 
closed!  Another  steps  forward,  In  the 
hour  that  the  one  fell,  to  take  his  place 
and  his  mantle:  and  1  avow  my  belief 
that  he  will  be  found  a  man  true  to  every 
instinct  uf  liberty;  true  to  the  whole 
trust  that  is  reposed  in  him;  vigilant  of 
the  constitution;  careful  of  the  laws; 
wise  for  liberty,  in  that  he  himself. 
through  his  life,  has  known  what  it  was 
to  suli'ei"  from  the  stings  of  slavery,  and 
to  prize  liberty  from  bitter  personal  ex- 
periences. 

Where  could  ihe  head  of  government  in 
any  monarchy  be  smitten  down  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin,  and  the  funds  not 
quiver  or  fall  one-half  of  one  per  cent? 
After  a  long  period  of  national  disturb- 
f  ance,  after  four  years  of  drastic  war, 
.  after  tremendous  drafts  on  the  resources 
of  the  country,  in  the  height  and  top  of 

;  our    burdens,    the   heart    of    this   people    Is 
1  such  that  now,  when  the  head  of  govern - 
'  nient   is   stricken   down,   the   public    funds 
do    not    waver,    but   stand   as   the   granite 
ribs  in  our  mountains. 
i      Republican    institutions   have    been   vin- 
dicated in   ibis  experience  as  they   never 
•  were  before  ;and  the  whole  history  of  the 
last  four  year's,   rounded   up  by  this  cruel 
stroke,   seems,   in   the  providence  of  Clod, 
to  have  beojl  clothed,  now,  with  an  Illus- 
tration,   with   a   sympathy,    with   an   apt- 
ness, and  with  a  significance,  such  a.s  we 
never  could   have  expected   nor  imagined. 
God,  1  think,  has  said  by  the  voice  of  this 
event,    to   all    nations   of   the   earth,    "Re- 
publican liberty,   based  upon  true  Chris- 
tianity,  is   lirm  as  the  foundation   of  the 
globe." 

5.  EVEN  HE  WHO  NOW  SLEEPS 
HAS,  BY  THIS  EVENT,  BEEN  CLOTH- 
ED WITH  NEW  INFLUENCE.  DEAD. 
HE  SPEAKS  TO  MEN  WHO  NOW 
WILLINGLY  HEAR  WHAT  BEFORE 
THEY  REFUSED  TO  LISTEN  TO.  NOW 
HIS  SIMPLE  AND  WEIGHTY  WORDS 
WILL  BE  GATHERED  LIKE  THOSE 
OF  WASHINGTON,  AND  YOUR  CHIL- 
DREN, AND  YOUR  CHILDREN'S 
CHILDREN,  SHALL  BE  TAUGHT  TO 
PONDER  THE  SIMPLICITY  AND  DEEP 
WISDOM  OF  UTTERANCES  WHICH, 
IN  THEIR  TIME,  PASSED,  IN  PARTY 
HEAT,  AS  IDLE  WORDS.  MEN  WILL 
RECEIVE  A  NEW  IMPULSE  OF  PA- 
TRIOTISM FOR  HIS  SAKE  AND  WILL 
GUARD  WITH  ZEAL  THE  WHOLE 
COUNTRY  wVllUH  HE  LOVED  SO 
WELL.  1  SWEAR  YOU,  ON  THE  AL- 
TAR OP  HIS  MEAIORY,  TO  BE  MORE 
FAITHFUL  TO  THE  COUNTRY  POR 
WHICH  HE  HAS  PERISHED.  THEY 
WILL,  AS  THEY  FOLLOW  HIS 
HEARSE,  SWEAR  A  NEW  HATRED 
TO  THAT  SLAVERY  AGAINST  WHICH 
HE  WARRED,  AND  WHICH,  IN  VAN- 
QUISHING HIM,  HAS  MADE  HIM  A 
MARTYR  AND  A  CONQUERER,  I 
SWEAR  Yi>r.  BY  THE  MEMORY  OF 
THIS  MARTYR.  TO  HATE  SLAVERY 
WITH  AN  UNAPPEASABLE  HATRED. 
THEY  WILL  ADMIRE  AND  IMITATE 
THE  FIRMNESS  OF  THIS  MAN.  HIS 
INFLEXIBLE  CONSCIENCE  FOR  THE 
RIGHT;  AND  YET  HIS  GENTLENESS, 
AS  TENDER  AS  A  WOMAN'S. ills  MOD- 
ERATION OP  SPIRIT,  WHICH.  NOT 
ALL  THE  HEAT  OF  PARTY  COULD 
INFLAME,  NOR  ALL  THE  JARS  AND 
DISTURBANCES  OF  HIS  COUNTRY 
SHAKE  OUT  OF  ITS  PLACE.  1  SWEAR 
YOU  TO  AX  EMULATION  OF  HIS  JUS- 
TICE, HiS  MODERATION,  AND  ill:; 
MERCY. 

Vol'  I  CAN  COMFORT;  BUT  HOW 
CAN  I  SPEAK  To  THAT  TWILIGHT 
MILLION  TO  whom  HIS  NAME  WAS 
AS  Tilt;  NAME  OP  AN  ANGEL  OF 
GOD?  THERE  Will.  BE  WAILING  IN' 
PLACES  WHICH  NO  MINISTER  SHALL 
BE     ABLE     TO     REACH.        WHEN.     IN 


HOVEL  AND  IN  COT.  IN  WOOD  AND 
IN  WILDERNESS,  IN  THE  FIELD 
THROUGHOUT  THE  SOUTH.  THE 
DUSK*     CHILDREN,     WHO     LOOKED 

,  UPON    HIM    AS    THAT    MOSES    WHOM 
GOD  SENT  BEFORE  THEM   TO   LEAD 

i  THEM  OUT  OF  THE  LAND  OF  BOND- 
AGE, LEARN  THAT  HE  H.\^  FALLEN 
WHO  SHALL  COMFORT  THEM'.'  o 
THOU  SHEYHERD  OF  ISRAEL  THAT 
DIDST  COMFORT  THY  PEOPLE  OF 
OLD  TO  THY  CARE  WE  COMMIT  THE 
HELPLESS,  THE  LONG-WRONGED 
AND  GRIEVED. 

AND  NOW  THE  MARTYR  IS  MOV- 
ING IN  TRIUMPHAL  MARCH,  MIGHT- 
IER THAN  WHEN  ALIVE.  THE  NA- 
TION   iiiSES    UP   AT    EVERY    STAGE 
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OF  HIS  COMING.  CITIES  AND  STATES 
ARE    HIS    PALL-REARERS,    AND   THE 
fj  CANNON    BEATS    THE    HOURS    WITH 
SOLEMN         PROGRESSION.  DEAD 

<•  DEAD.    DEAD.    HE    YET    SPEAKETH! 
IS    WASHINGTON    DEAD?     IS    HAMP- 
DEN   DEAD?      IS    DAVID     DEAD        13 
ANY   MAN   THAT  EVER    WAS   FIT  TO 
|  LIVE     DEAD?      DISENTHRALLED     OF 
i  FLESH,    AND    P.ISEN   IN   THE    UNOB- 
STRUCTED    SPHERE     WHERE     PAS- 
SION NEVER  COMES,  HE  BEGINS  HIS 
I  ILLIMITABLE  WORK.     HIS  LIFE  NOW 
I  IS    GRAFTED 'UPON    THE    INFINITE 
•I  AND     WLL     BE     FRUITFUL     AS     NO 
EARTHLY    LIFE    CAN   BE|     PASS   ON 
;   THOU        THAT       HAST       OVERCOME! 
YOFR    SORROWS.    OH    PEOPLE,    ARE 
HIS      PEACE!        YOUR      BELLS,      AND 
BANDS,       AND       MUFFLED       DRUMS 
SOUND  TRIUMPH  IN  HIS  EAR.     WAIL 
AND     WEEP    HERE;    GOD    MADE     IT 
ECHO    JOY    AND    TRIUMPH    THERB 
PASS   ONI 

Four   years    ago,    oh,    Illinois,    we   took 
from    your    midst    tin    untried    man     and 
from  among  the  people.     We  return  him 
to  you  a  mighty  conqueror.  Not  thine,  any 
more,  but   the.  nation's;  not  ours,   but  that 
world's.     Give  him  place,  oh,  ye  prairies! 
In    the    midst   of   this  great    continent   his 
dust    shall    rest,     a     sacred     treasure    to 
myriads  who  shall  pilgrim  to  that  shrine 
to  kindle  anew  their  zeal  and  patriotism. 
Ye    winds    that    move    over    the    mighty 
I  Places   of   the   west,    chant    his   requiem! 
Ye  people,  behold  a  martyr  whose  blood, 
as  so  many   articulate   words,   pleads  for 
fidelity,  for  law,  for  liberty! 
)E 
icourage  (see  bills  H.  It.  1,5593,  1550J,  . 

See  also  Intebnational  Exposition. 
Exposition. 

Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  api 
■  Qojjgress  in  aid  of  (S.  Doc.  05)  -132. 
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UENRY    \VA1!D  DSKCHEB'S  CHURCH   AT   INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA,  l>i±-i. 
[SKETCHED  iiv  Edwin  Deaktn.] 


BEECHEB'S  CHURCHES. 

As  an  interesting  contrast  we  print,  this  week,  ft 
picture  of  tho  Rev.  Henry  Ward  BbkohRU's  meot- 
ing-hpuse  nt  Indianapolis,  Indi.ma,  when  lis  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  ministry  at  the  West;  und  a 


pictnro  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  where  ho 
lias  drawn  crowds  of  listeners  for  now  nearly  twenty 
years.  The  Indianapolis  church  wan  Presbyterian  ; 
the  Brooklyn  is  Congregational.  Mr.  Bkecii Kit's 
seltlemeni  at  Indianapolis  lasted  from  183'J  to  1847. 
He  then  left  n  pulpit  which  he  had  made  famous 


THE  GREAT  OROAN'IN  PLYMOUTH  CIIUKOII,  BROOKLYN,  OPENED  Jolt  31,  1SC0. 

[SKETCHED    HV    U  II.  WfcULflL] 


throughout  tho  "West,  to  occupy  another  which  ho 
was  to  make  famous  throughout  the  world. 

IIenky  Ward  Bekcmkr  mid  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Hahkiet  Bekuiier  Stowk,  are  the  most  gifted  and 
distinguished  of  thirteen  children  of  Dr.  Lyman 
Bekciieie.     Tho  mother  of  both  was  Dr.  BltECllBU's 


first  wife,  Roxana  Foote,  a  woman  of  extraordi- 
nary intellectual  ability,  and  equally  extraordinary 
strength  of  personal  character.  Dying  in  Hknkv's 
childhood,  his  Imprpfisionn  of  her  arc  derived  through 
his  imagination  rather  than  through  his  innnnry. 
To  this  day  he  bears  her  in  his  thought  as  his  chief 


i'lAAlUUTil   CULKCil  Lil&SJH    \\  A\i\>  B£ttCHBRty,  BUOUKLViN,  HEW   \OUK.-[Skcpcb«©  pr  C.  H.  Wwi*.J 
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THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE— LANDING  THE   SHORE-END  AT  VALENTIA,  IRELAND.-[Sr.n  Pagu  002.] 


Ideal  'it'  womanhood,  and  a*  the  chief  guardian  genius 
of  his  lifo:  nor,  in  his  sermons,  does  he  ever  "pour 
forth  a  noMer  eloquence  than  when,  in  some  rapt 
and  fervid  moinont,  he  repaints,  like  Cowi-kr,  "  bis 
nioilrr's  picture." 

Mr.  Bbkcurr  is  now  fifty-three  years  of  age— 
almost  entitled  to  rank  as  on:  of  iho  vcncrablo 
celebrities  of  old  LHch'icM,  that  famous  birth-place 
of  successful  mm.  Itut  probibly  no  man  ever 
crossed  the  half-century  boundary  of  his  mortal 
lifo  morj  thoroughly  a  boy  than  Henry  Ward 
Bbkcitbb. 

The  date  of  Mr.  BnECIIfSIt'fl  settlement  in  Brook- 
lyn was  Oetobcr,  3817.  In  the  summer  of  the  next 
year  his  church  was  burned.  Like  generals  whose 
Iium-s  are  shot  under  them,  l>ntli  he  and  bis  father 
had  their  pulpits  consumed  from  under  their  feet. 
While  tin  present  Plymouth  Church  was  building 
the  congregation  worshiped  in  a  largo  one-stoiy 
tabernacle  in  Pi?rpont  Street.  If  the  present  edi- 
fice should  follow  tin  fate  of  its  predecessor,  per 
haps  out  of  tin  ashoi  would  arise  that  once  project- 
ed but  now  ab.indoind  new  structure  which  was  to 
hold  six  thi>u-*ai:d  persons,  and  overlook  Brooklyn 
Heights  \  \o  a  monument.  Mr.  Bkeciier's  con- 
gregation is  always  too  hir^'e  for  the  building.  The 
30J  pnvs,  together  with  the  aisle  and  wall  seats, 
give  sittings  for  about  2700  people.  Alter  cram- 
tuiiiL'  tha  doorways  and  sfuirs  tbe  total  audhnc-j 
numbers  about  3000.  The  sum-total  of  p*w-Tentfl 
for  tli.:  current  year  is  tho  rather  as  cnisliing  figure 


of  $42,000.  In  1862  the  Sunday  School-room  was 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $14,000.  The 
school  now  numbers  1100  scholars  and  teachers. 
The  church  has  about  1700  communicants. 

In  1863  Mr.  BkkcUKR  made  a  trip  to  Europe  be- 
tween the  months  of  May  and  November,  and  per- 
formed in  England  a  service  to  the  United  States 
which  can  never  be  forgotten  by  bis  grateful  and 
admiring  countrymen. 

From  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Bgeciier's  residence 
in  Urooklyn  he  has  been  an  incessant  publicspeaker 
in  all  the  New  England  lyceume,  and  has  frequent- 
ly made  short  and  quick  journeys  into  the  Western 
States  to  speak  on  the  great  public  questions  of  the 
day.  He  lias  probably  given  more  public  lectures 
than  any  other  man  in  America. 

On  the  establishment  of  The  Independent  in  1848, 
Mr.  BKKOIKB  became  its  familiar  weekly  "Star 
Contributor" — so  called  on  account  of  the  (*)  ap- 
pended to  his  articles.  During  the  years  1862  and 
1863  he  was  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  that  journal. 
He  now  contributes  to  it  even*  week  a  sermon. 
These  sermons  are  taken  down  by  a  short-hand  re- 
porter, and  are  sometimes  revised  by  the  author,  and 
sometimes  not.  Mr.  BlEKCHBH  is  great  ip  many  and 
various  respects,  but  is  nowhere  so  great  as  in  the 
pulpit.  Me  is  undoubtedly  the  most  brilliant  preach- 
er who  has  ever  appeared  in  this  country.  A6a  man 
of  genius,  as  a  Christian  minister,  as  a  practical 
worker  among  men,  as  the  most  delightful  of 
companions,    in   short,    as   just    Henry   Ward 


Bekciif.r  he  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  rare  men  of 
our  time. 

Just  at  present,  however,  tho  chief  lion  of  Plym- 
outh church  is  not  its  minister  but  its  organ — a 
sketch  of  which  we  herewith  append : 

In  January,  1865,  Plymouth  Church  Society,  of 
Brooklyn,  made  a  contract  with  a  Boston  firm  for 
an  organ,  which  was  to  be  the  second  largest  in 
America,  and  to  be  finished  in  January,  1866.  The 
original  sum  voted  by  the  Society  was  ten  thousand 
dollars,  but  since  it  has  been  increased  to  about 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  organ  is  now 
completed,  and  was  opened  July  31  This  instru- 
ment, constructed  by  E.  and  G  G.  Hook  of  Bos- 
ton, measures  from  the  basement  to  its  highest 
point  forty-eight  feet  four  inches;  its  depth  istwen- 
ly-three  feet,  and  the  width  from  side  to  tide  twen- 
ty-nine feet.  The  organ  has  four  manuals,  in  each 
of  which  are  fifty-eight  keys.  The  compass  is  from 
C  to  A ;  in  the  pcilal  there  are  thirl}'  keys,  from 
C  to  F.  This  embraces  the. entire  range  of  tbe  mu- 
sical scale — ten  octaves — which  is  as  great  a  differ- 
ence in  sound  as  the  human  car  can  easily  appreci- 
ate. The  tone  of  tbe  lower  notes,  which  are  very 
often  so  muffled  as  to  give  but  little  variety,  arc  ex- 
pected to  be  very  clear  and  distinct 

The  wind  is  supplied  by  four  bellows  and  two  res- 
ervoirs pulting  in  motion  a  pneumatic  lever,  which 
is  applied  to  the  organ.  The  couples  throughout 
are  attached  lo  it,  so  that  oil  four  manuals  can  be 
played  at  once  almost  as  easily  as  the  key-board  of 


a  grand  piano.  Every  register  in  the  organ  is  op- 
erated by  the  pneumatic  power,  and  secures  a  uni- 
form and  very  easy  motion  in  nil  weathers.  Tho 
cost  of  this  arrangement  has  been  great,  as  it  in- 
volved the  making  of  a  large  number  of  ;mall  bel- 
lows placed  in  different  parts  of  tho  organ.  Its  ad- 
vantage is  obvious,  and  is  an  improvement  on  tho 
many  organs  in  which  is  required  a  weight  of  some 
five  or  six  pounds  to  bring  down  a  k'y.  Fcur  en- 
gines, with  upright  cylinders  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter, With  a  12-inch  slroke,  move  levers  attached  to 
the  four  bellows.  The  engines  arc  perfect I)-  auto- 
matic in  their  motion,  the  water  being  supplied 
from  tbe  main  pipe  of  the  Ridgcwood  aqueduct. 

One  feature  in  this  organ,  which  belongs  to  it 
alone  of  all  the  organs  in  this  country,  is  a  stop 
called  tlio  Tuba  Mirabilis.  All  Ibo  pipes  of  this 
stop  arc  mode  of  pure  lin;  the  bass  pipes,  which 
arc  shoped  as  trumpets,  project  over  tltc  top  of  tbe 
organ  horizontally,  and  form  a  pleasing  effect  bv 
the  peculiarity  of  their  position,  and  by  the  fine 
contrast  with  the  black  walnut  They  are  reed 
stops  of  eight  feet  and  four  feet  pitch,  of  enormous 
power,  nt  the  6amc  time  recommended  as  f mouth 
and  musical  in  their  quality.  They  havo  some- 
what of  the  effect  of  a  trumpet  in  their  tone,  but 
arc  of  greater  power.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  these  two  registers  by  the  fact  that  tbe  two  com- 
bined arc  almost  equal  to  the  ctrength  of  tLo  re- 
mainder of  the  organ. 

The  organ,  as  it  now  stands,  is  tLo  largest  ever 
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ir'iy.  I,  —  I.  Lever  tli.it  lotk-  in  cylimtcr;  3.  Needle  druwu  buck  ready  for  projecting  into  cartridge. Fig.  y '&.  (Jhttoiber  for  cartridge;  4.  Cytiuder  holding  needle-case;  5.  Cylinder  thnl  parses  under  band  ;  6.  Trigger  1  hat  pushes 

on  upriog  F  in  Fig.  3. Fig.  3. — (Ja*e  containing  needle;  F.  Spring  lifted  by  trigger  6  in  Fig.  2 Fig.  4 — Section  of  cartridge;  P  Powder;  D.  Detonating  powder  in  hole  of  aabot;  S.  Sabot  holding  the  ball:    Dotted  line  shows 

passage  of  needle  on  to  detonating  powder  at  D,  through  the  gunpowder,  marked  f ;  A.  Needle  In  spiral  spring ;  B.  Ball ;  <J.  Sabot  containing  ball ;  D.  Detonating  powder  at  end  of  sabot. 


THE  PRUSSIAN  NEEDLE-GUN.— [See  First  Page.] 


built  in  America.  The  Boston  Music  Hall  organ 
is  the  largest  on  the  continent,  but  was  built  in 
Germany.  The  cost  of  the  instrument  is  about 
twenty-live  thousand  dollars  —  a  very  low  figure 
considering  the  immense-  labor  expended  on  its 
construction. 


THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE  LAID! 

We  think  we  may  now  assume  that  this  great 
international  enterprise  is  at  length  successfully 
accomplished.  On  pages  601,  50-1,  aid  505  we  give 
several  illustrations  of  this  work,  which  mostly  ex- 
plain themselves.  From  the  London  Daily  Nncs 
we  abridge  the  following  description  of  the  landing, 
July  6,  of  the  shore-end  of  Ihe  cable  at  Valentin, 
the  European  terminus  of  the  line: 

11  At  1  p.m.  the  line  of  boatu  woe  perfect,  and  before  3  the 
cable  wan  -ncccasliilly  landed,  ami  it*  end  brought  np  inio 
the  white  hut.  Sig  tali  were  Interchanged  between  the 
ship  and  ihora  intmetHnlely.  Mr.  VViUououitY  Smtii 
and  Mr.  UOLUETT,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Uykus  Field. 
who,  with  chiinicurintic  energy,  had  eeco  Glengariff  ,  and 
hurried  through  a  two  diiyv  land  Journey  iu  tea  liouiv, 
weut  into  the  tenting  rnom  and  in  a  few  minuted  "  work- 
ing beautifully,  nil  well,"  whs  announced  us  tho  rowwige 
from  the  ship.  Thfl  Con;/  then  »ti>od  out  to  sen,  and  pro- 
ceded  to  lay  the  rest  of  the  shore-end,  counting  uf  come 
30  miles  of  thick  and  henvy  cnblj.  At  3  Urn  uioinlug' 
vbe  telegraphed  that  her  work  wad  done,  and  after  buoy. 
tug  the  part  intrusted  to  her  in  ISO-fathom  water,  rejoined 
the  Great  Eastern  at  Beretmveo.  The  whole  affair  was 
accomplished  before  tho*e  on  board  the  great  ve^ael,  or 
those  who  were  journeying  thither  by  way  of  Glcnguriffe, 
knew  it  had  beeu  commenced,  nod  in  it*  lending  features 
presented  a  striking-  difference  to  the  ceremony  of  hist 
jenr.  Earned  gravity  end  a  decp-aeated  dctenninution 
to  ipprcso  all  show  of  the  enthiiftiasni  of  which  every  body 
was  full  was  very  manifest.  The  <xcitement  was  below, 
Instead  of  above  the  surface.  Speech-making,  humihiug, 
public  congratulation,",  and  vauntd  of  cuofideuce  were,  as 
it  deemed,  avoided  of  a  nut  purpose. 

"The  40  boats,  each  a  boat. a  length  ap^rt,  were  first 
steadied  by  apuidc-rope  from  the  ship,  which  kept  them  in 
position.  Mr.Tjwin.>v)uu.,  superintended  the  arrangement 
of  these,  aud  made  constant  ring  signals  to  the  ship  and 
to  those  In  charge  of  the  boat  next  to  it.  Before  commenc- 
ing operations  the  local  boatmen  were  earnestly  exhorted 
not  to  repeat  their  error  of  lust  year,  when  they  delayed 
matters  at  a  critical  time  for  nearly  two  hours,  by  fling- 
ing the  cable  into  tho  sea  Mint  tiny  might  cheer  their  own 
success  at  having  so  nearly  landed  it.  Tho  faithful  prom- 
ises tbey  made  were  duly  kept,  and  with  the  exception  of 
an  unimportant  mi-appreheuBion  of  n  PtROiil,  which  mo- 
mentarily delayed  the  paying  out,  the  cable  was  laid  with- 
out a  Bincle  bitch.  Stroug  and  heavy  ns  was  the  ihnre- 
end  of  18G5,  that  brought  from  the  William  Carry  yester- 
dny  was  more  gigantic  and  ponderous  stilt.  The  few 
hundred  yard*  running  from  low-wnter  mark  up  the  cliff 
into  the  electrical  room  were,  it  is  truo,  dwarfed  by  their 
pr  decessor  in  tho  anms  trench.  Th.  se,  though  abuud- 
nntly  strong,  are  comparatively  slender,  having  Ken 
made  the  same  size  ns  the  cable  deigned  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic, and  for  n  double  reason.  First,  as  they  arc  to  lia 
buried  in  the  earth,  uninfluenced  by  tides  or  weather,  it 
would  have  been  a  imeh'ss  waate  of  money  and  material  to 
manufacture  them  of  the  Maine  stout  nea*  as  the  ponderous 
rope  intended  to' brave  the  fury  of  Atlantic  waves  break- 
ing upon  the  coast.  Secondly,  mere  weight  would  have 
nmde  it  difficult  to  carry  it  up  the  cliff.  His  the  strongest 
wire  cable  ever  made,  and,  in  short  length",  is  as  little 
flexible  as  stiff  po-ts  aud  rails.  Thanks  to  its  enormous 
weight,  it  was  payed  out  almo-t  straight  from  theshlp,  and 
did  not  vary  four  per  cent,  from  the  line  chalked  out  for 
It  There  was  something  far  more  touching  in  the  quiet 
and  reverent  ."olemnlty  of  ihe  uppeintorF  ycUerday  than  in 
the  slightly  boisterous  joviality  of  the  peasantry  last  year." 

"We  next  heard  that  on  Friday,  the  18th  of  July, 
the  deep-sea  line  had  been  spliced  to  the  shore-end, 
and  that  the  telegraphic  fleet,  consisting  of  the 
(treat  Eastern^  with  the  cable  on  board,  accompa- 
nied by  three  other  vessels,  had  set  out  upon  its 
voyage.  On  Sunday  morning,  July  29,  brief  dis- 
patches  reachod  New  York  from  Gyrus  W.  Field, 
announcing  that  the  Great  Eastern  and  her  con- 
sorts had  reached  Heart's  Content— now  well  named 
—on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  und  that  the  cabli 
had  been  laid,  was  in  perfect  working  order,  at.d 
that  they  were  then  in  telegraphic  communication 
with  Ireland.  It  seems  that  the  enterprise  this 
time  was  a  perfect  success,  not  having  been  marred 
by  a  singlo  important  misadventure  Tho  whole 
distanco  sailed  by  the  fleet  was  1G8G  nautical  miles; 
tho  whole  iongth  of  cabin  payed  out  was  I860  miles, 
showing  a  "  slack"  of  only  12  per  cent.  The  rate 
of  sailing  was  very  uniform,  the  least  distance  run 
In  a  single  day  having  beon  105  miles,  the  greatest 
128  miles,  the  average  rate  being  a  little  leas  than 
five  inilos  an  hour.  During  the  fourteen  dnys  con- 
stant communication  had  been  kepi  up  between  tho 
(Ji-hU  JCattern  and  the  station  at  Valentin  Bay. 

Tho  first  message  sent  over  tho  cable  alter  being 
laid  n  as  this  :  "  A  trea'y  of pence  /ins  ft-cn  signed  br~ 
t  rum  A  "striu  and  Pru**\i.n  This  message  rea-  bed 
Heart's  Content  on  the  20th,  having  been  sent  from 
Valentin,  wo  suppose,  only  a  few  minutes  before 
It  gives  intelligence  eleven  days  later  tl  an  bud 
boon  received  by  steamrrs.  The  tetcgr»pliic  line 
to  connect  Heart's  Content  with  St.  John'g,  and 


thence  with  the  United  States,  has  to  be  completed. 
Until  this  is  done  dispatches  must  still  be  sent  by 
vessels  between  these  two  points ;  so  that  as  we 
write  (July  30)  New  York  is  still  distant  a  full  day 
from  Europe.  The  missing  telegraphic  link  will  be 
soon  supplied ;  when  this  is  done,  if  the  lines  work 
as  is  anticipated,  there  will  be  almost  instantaneous 
communication ;  indeed,  taking  into  account  the 
ditference  of  time  between  the  two  places,  we  may 
receive  dispatches  from  Europe  a  little  earlier  than 
— measured  by  the  sun  and  by  chronometer — they 
were  sent. 

It  is  also  announced  that  the  Great  Eastern  will 
immediately  be  sent  to  endeavor  to  recover  the 
cable  lost  last  j'ear,  and  to  relay  it.  If  this  suc- 
ceeds there  will  soon  be  a  double  line  across  the 
Atlantic. 

The  first  attempt  to  stretch  a  telegraphic  wire 
across  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  was  made  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1857.  Tho  cable  was  coiled  half  on  board 
the  United  States  steamship  Niagara,  and  half  on 
the  British  steamer  Agamemnon.  They  began  to 
lay  it  in  mid-ocean  on  the  26th  of  June,  the  Niagara 
proceeding  toward  the  American  coast,  the  Agamem- 
non toward  Ireland.  After  the  wire  had  three 
times  broken  the  attempt  was  given  up.  The  fol- 
lowing August  it  was  renewed  on  a  different  plan. 
The  shore-end  was  made  fast  at  Valcntia  Bay,  and 
the  Niagara  began  paying  out  on  the  7th,  the  pur- 
pose being  that  the  yJ^amemnon  should  begin  opera- 
tions when  the  Niagara  had  exhausted  her  half  of 
the  cable.  On  the  lllh,  after  335  miles  had  beeu 
laid,  the  wire  broke  again.  The  third  attempt  was 
made  with  the  samo  vessels  in  1858.  Tho  ends  of 
tha  cable  were  joined  in  mid-ocean  on  the  29th  of 
Jtdy,  and  on  tho  6th  of  August  the  two  ships  ar- 
rived simultaneously  at  their  respective  destina- 
tions. This  cable  worked  for  a  time,  but  the  elec- 
tric current  grew  weak  and  finally  failed  altogether. 

The  cable,  in  1858,  had  a  breaking  strain  of  a  lit- 
tle over  three  tons,  or  was  capable  of  bearing  five 
miles  of  its  own  length  in  water.  The  present  one 
will  bear  a  strain  of  eight  tons,  or  twelve  miles  cf 
its  own  length  in  water. 


JEAN  RATHBURNE'S  LIFE. 

A  si-king -long  and  cold,  a  short  and  fervid  sum- 
mer, an  autumn  hearing  scant  fruit — that  was  Jean 
Rathburne's  life.  And -now  she  is  dead,  and  the 
long,  wild  grasses  are  tangled  above  her  grave  by 
vagrant  winds  which  wanton  through  them. 

It  was  the  will  she  left  behind  her  which  was  the 
key-note  to  her  life,  and  made  it  significant — a 
strange  will,  yet  perfectly  legal,  and  proved  in  court 
like  the  rest  of  them.  She  bequeathed,  after  a  few 
trifling  legacies,  all  her  fortune — some  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars — under  the  supervision  of  com- 
petent trustees,  to  further  the  happiness  of  seven 
young  orphan  girls.  It  was,  of  course,  the  income 
which  was  to  be  used  thus,  the  money  itself  was  to 
be  a  permanent  fund,  and  those  whom  it  enriched, 
when  they  married  or  otherwise  censed  to  need  its 
aid,  were  to  have  their  places  filled  by  the  trustees. 
She  chose  the  first  board  of  managers  herself,  and 
made  provisions,  when  any  of  the  number  should 
die,  for  the  election  of  others  in  their  stead. 

She  explained  her  intention  minutely.  It  was 
not  to  make  the  girls  good  merely,  or  respectable 
merely,  or  well-clothed  and  well-fed  merely;  but, 
if  possible,  to  make  them  happy,  to  indulge  their 
whims,  and  give  their  individualities  a  chance. 
For  she  said,  and  this  voice  from  her  very  grave 
was  the  only  complaint  she  had  ever  been  known  to 
utter : 

"One  woman,  who  has  found  life  very  sad,  would 
like  to  make  it  brighter  for  some  of  those  who  will 
live  after  her." 

That  was  all,  a  quiet,  calm  statement  of  fact* — 
she  had  found  life  very  sad — but  did  any  wuil  ever 
come  out  of  bitterer  depths? 

Her  parents  had  died  before  she  could  remember 
them,  mid  left  her  a  fortune  and  a  guardian ;  left 
her,  too,  with  a  nature  at  once  shy  and  sensitive, 
with  a  tendency  to  morbidness  and  hypochondria, 
which  needed,  sorely,  tho  influence  of  a  warm,  lov- 
ing, cheerful  home. 

Instead  of  that  Sampson  Dredlife  and  his  wife 
starved  her  and  froze  hor.  I  do  not  mean  literally  ; 
there  was  fire  and  food  enough  in  their  great,  com- 
fortable house,  and  Mi«s  Rathburne,  as  an  heiress 
should,  was  served  with  the  best. 

But  she  was  always  Miss  Rathburnc  —  never 
Jeanie,  or  durlh  g,  or  mother's  blessing,  or  heart's 
delight,  or  any  of  those  fond,  foolish  mimes  familiar 
to   Lho  lip*  of  happy  mothers.     She   knew    well 


enough  that  no  one  loved  her,  aud  that  strength- 
ened her  shyness,  and  deepened  her  despondency. 

So  she  grew  up  to  twenty-one — a  long,  slow,  cold 
spring,  as  I  said.  Then  her  fortune  came  into  her 
own  hands,  and  with  a  certain  Widow  Dredlife,  a 
sister-in-law  of  SampsoD,"to  matronize  the  establish- 
ment, she  went  into  a  house  of  her  own.  The  wid- 
ow carried  with  her  the  old  Dredlife  influence,  and 
the  new  home  was  at  first  scarcely  other  than  a 
repetition  of  the  old.  Except  that  now  Miss  Rath- 
burne  began  to  go  into  society,  and  was  enough  of 
an  heiress  to  be  received  there  with  favor. 

She  was  not  pretty,  yet  her  figure  was  lithe  and 
slender,  her  complexion  was  clear,  and  if  she  had 
ever  been  animated  might  have  been  bright.  Her 
eyes  were  largo  and  dark,  but  the  firo  in  them 
smouldered  rather  than  sparkled.  If  she  had  bad  a 
little  self-esteem,  if  some  one  had  told  her  now  and 
then  that  she  was  handsome,  she  might  have  been 
so;  for  many  a  woman  sets  up  for  a  beauty  on  far 
less  capital..  But  compliments  never  flowered  in 
the  Dredlife  soil,  and  Jean  had  grown  up  feeling 
herself  hopelessly  plain,  till  the  feeling  had  affected 
the  very  hue  and  lineaments  of  her  countenance. 

She  had  no  taste  in  dress  either — women  seldom 
have  who  do  not  see  any  charm  in  their  own  faces. 
Sh«  wore  colors  which  made  her  look  sallow  or  dark 
nearly  always,  and  her  gowns  detracted  from  the 
t;race  of  her  figure  instead  of  being  skillfully  chosen 
to  enhance  it. 

According  to  some  creeds  all  this  should  have 
made  her  good  by  making  her  bumble,  but  it  bad 
just  the  opposite  effect.  It  nourished  secretly  a 
bitter,  cynical  pride,  a  grudging  sense  of  injustice, 
a  hard  self-contempt — noxious  weeds  which  do  not 
grow  in  that  sweet  Valley  of  Humiliation  where  Bun- 
yan's  pilgrims  walked,  and  "  the  herb  called  hearts- 
ease flourished." 

This  was  just  the  state — sick  of  herself,  at  odds 
with  the  world,  yet  desperately  bent  on  wringing 
happiness  out  of  something — in  which  Jack  Bre- 
voort  found  her. 

He  did  not  love  Jean  Rathburne— you  are  not  to 
suppose  that  for  a  moment.  At  her  brightest  and 
best  she  would  never  have  been  his  style;  besides, 
a  little  blue-eyed  girl,  at  home  in  his  mother's 
nursery,  a  poor  cousin,  held  so  much  heart  as  he 
had,  and  was  more  to  him  than  any  one  else  ever 
would  be.  But  she  lacked  money  just  as  entirely 
as  he  did,  and  it  is  not  in  such  cases  that  two  nega- 
tives make  an  affirmative.  Of  course,  he  could  be 
much  more  dangerous  to  Miss  Rathburne's  peace 
than  if  be  had  really  loved  her,  for  his  coolness 
would  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  all  openings. 
He  sorely  needed  money,  and  he  had  settled  it  with 
himself  lhat  he  must  marry  it.  He  thought  fate, 
which  should,  of  course,  have  a  special  kindness  for 
the  old  Brevoort  blood,  had  placed  her  in  his  way 
on  purpose. 

He  meant  to  make  her  in  love  with  him ;  so  he 
commenced,  like  a  skillful  tactician,  by  trying  to 
make  her  in  love  with  herself.  For  the  first  time 
she  found  herself  studied  with  unmistakable  inter- 
est. He  noticed  her  tastes,  and  showed  quietly  his 
appreciation  of  them.  He  gave  her  bints  about 
dress,  and  she  grew  handsome  rapidly — much  to  his 
satisfaction ;  for,  though  he  would  have  been  ready 
to  marry  her  in  any  enso,  it  would  be  much  moro 
agreeable  to  have  a  wife  who  furnished  to  specta- 
tors an  excuse  for  one's  choice  in  something  besides 
dollars  and  cents. 

It  was  not  altogether  the  now  colors  that  she 
wore  which  improved  her.  A  subtle  flame  ran 
through  all  her  veins,  and  kindled  the  smouldering 
fires  in  her  eyes.  Her  cheeks  were  pale  no  longer, 
or  ber  face  spiritless.  When  she  looked  in  the 
glass  she  saw  what  seemed  to  her,  in  contrast  with 
her  old  self,  a  radiant  vision.  And  when  with  this 
new  Joan  Rathburne  Jock  Brevoort  began  to  fall  in 
love  it  did  not  surpriso  or  startle  her. 

This  was  the  summer  of  her  life — fervid  as  short ; 
it  lasted  three  months.  This  time  only,  to  her  sad, 
colorless  existence,  came  happiness ! 

Brevoort  was  an  ardent  lover.  He  was  gifted  in 
the  art  of  seeming  to  a  degree  amounting  to  positive 
genius.  Then  Jean  was  too  sturdily  honest  herself 
to  doubt  tho  honesty  of  others,  and  too  delicately 
genon.u*  ever  to  remember  that  she  was  rich  end  he 
was  poor.  So  her  summer  was  warm  and  bright, 
and  all  her  roses  bloomed! 

It  was  something  to  seo  her  in  these  days — her 
old  dead-and-alive  eelf  no  longer;  in  its  stead  a 
sparkling  creature,  melting  Into  the  unspeakable 
glory  of  love  and  womanhood.  'Tow  a  man  who 
truly  loved  ber  would  have  delight  ed  in  what  Jack 
Brevoort  watched  with  the  cynh-il  cooluess  of 
Mfplmtophelea  ' 


He  hurried  on  the  preparations  for  their  marriage 
when  once  she  had  accepted  him.  He  could  not  do 
without  her,  he  said,  longer  than  till  fall.  It  was 
the  truest  word  he  had  uttered  since  he  began  his 
courtship ;  but  the  need  he  had  of  her  was  of  a  na- 
ture he  would  not  have  found  it  pleasant  to  com- 
municate.  She  thought  it  was  the  eagerness  of  love. 

It  was  to  make  some  of  the  arrangements  which 
his  approaching  marriage  rendered  necessary  that 
Brevoort  went  out  of  town  for  a  couple  of  days; 
and  of  course,  in  his  character  of  impatient  lover,  lie 
must  write  each  day  to  bis  betrothed.  The  first 
letter — Jean  Rathburne's  first  love-letter — was  full 
of  subtly  sweet  words,  tender  phrases,  allusions 
which  made  her  pulses  beat  fast.  She  read  it  till 
she  knew  it  by  heart,  and  then  kept  reading  it  over 
to  see  if  she  had  forgotten  any  thing. 

The  second  she  opened  with  fingers  trembling 
with  expectation.  It  commenced  with  "  Dear  Hal !" 
Her  delicate  sense  of  hunor  bade  her  fold  it  up  again, 
for  she  understood  at  once  that  it  had  been  sent  to 
her  by  mistake.  But  as  she  doubled  it  over  she 
caught  her  own  name.  She  would  have  been  moro 
than  woman  if  she  had  not  read  it  then. 

It  was  simply  the  letter  of  one  fast  young  man  to 
another,  about  betting  and  debts  and  horses.  It 
shocked  her  taste;  but  she  loved  him  enough  to 
have  excused  it  but  for  this  passage : 

11  George  can  not  Bay  that  I  nm  not  making  effort  enough 
to  pny  ijini.  I  am  to  marry  Mies  Rathburne  in  October. 
Splendid  woman  as  she  is,  she  is  not  my  style — never 
would  have  beeo.  I  care  more  for  Nell's  little  flnper. 
However,  a  man  who  owes  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  has 
Fome  conscience  still  left  about  paying  It,  can't  very  well 
afford  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  heart.  1  believe  I  got 
rid  of  mine  pretty  effectually  some  time  ago." 

Those  were  words  which  no  sophistry  could  ever 
beguile  her  into  forgiving.  Her  summer  was  over. 
The  untimely  black  frost  had  come. 

Who  "Nell"  was  she  did  not  care,  or  "Georgo,'' 
or  "Hal."  She  had  no  curiosity  at  all.  Enough 
for  her  that  love  had  failed  her. 

She  looked  in  the  glass  with  sad,  chafed  eyes, 
and  lost  forever  all  the  fond  self-complr  ,ence  of  re- 
cent days.  There  was  nothing  about  her  to  love, 
after  all.  She  had  been  deceiving  herself  yet  moi  e 
utterly  than  she  bad  been  deceived.  The  very  depth 
of  her  self-abasement  made  her  patient. 

It  was  morning  when  the  letter  came,  and  at 
night  Brevoort  was  to  return.  So  she  sat  all  day 
and  waited,  without  knowing  how  long  the  hours 
were,  or  feeling  once  the  weariness  of  delay.  She 
felt  as  if  her  heart  and  her  pulses  were  standing  still, 
waiting  also.  She  was  too  utterly  benumbed  to 
care  for  any  thing.  Through  the  weary  day  the 
onlv  thing  like  occupation  which  she  attempted,  was 
to  draw  one  check  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  favor 
of  Jack  Brevoort,  and  sign  it. 

At  last  he  came.  She  heard  the  well-known 
ring,  the  firm,  proud  step  in  the  hall— how  she  had 
loved  to  note  and  remember  every  one  of  his  pecu- 
liarities! Then  he  opened  the  door,  and  came  up 
to  her  as  usual. 

She  made  a  slight  gesture  of  warning,  and  that, 
or  something  in  her  face,  repressed  the  enthusiasm 
which  would  otherwise  have  expressed  itself  io 


"I  believe  forty  thousand  dollars  is  the  amount 
of  your  debts  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  clear,  metallic  tone. 

For  once  his  self-possession  failed  him.  His 
knees  shook  under  him,  and  he  sat  down. 

"  Who  told  you  ?"  he  gasped. 

11  Yourself." 

She  took  out  the  letter,  and  laid  it  in  his  hands. 
He  looked  at  it,  and  knew  Jean  Rathburne  well 
enough  to  give  up  his  game. 

"  I  haven't  ono  word  to  say,  though  I'm  not  quite 
so  heartless,  perhaps,  as  that  letter  makes  me  seem. 
I  should  have  been  kind  to  you.  But  you  may  as 
well  despise  me  through  and  through." 

"Just  as  well,"  she  answered,  dryly.  "  Of  course 
1  withdraw  from  my  promise  to  many  you  ;  hut 
your  good  intentions  about  paying  your  dohts  nut 
not  bo  frustrated  by  my  troth-breaking.  Here  is  a 
check  for  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  margin  of 
ten  thousand  over  your  own  estimate  of  your  lia- 
bilities will  cover  any  little  items  you  may  chance 
to  have  forgotten,  and  make  you  a  free  man  again, 
who  can  afford  to  have  a  heart." 

"  Do  you  think  me  mean  enouirh  to  take  it  ?" 

"I  think  you  will  take  it.  There  is  a  kind  of 
justico  in  it  too.  I  would  have  given  you  several 
times  as  much,  freely,  if  you  had  loved  me  as  I 
thought.  You  deserve  something  for  tho  weariness 
it  must  have  been  to  you  to  set  a  part  so  long." 

Her  voice  softened  while  she  spoke  to  a  tender, 
womanly  pathos.  He  looked  st  ber,  with  her  asd, 
downrnt  eve*,  her  heavily-falling  hair,  her  face  that 


Did  Lincoln  Visit  Beecher7 
Hartford  Courant:  One  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  M.  Buckley's  recreations— though 
probably  he  wouldn't  call  it  by  that  name 
—is  the  running  down  and  showing  up  of 
"things  that  ain't  so."  About  a  year  ago 
Samuel  Scsvllle,  Jr.,  Henry  Ward  Beeeh- 
tr'a  grandson,  told  in  print  a  remarkable 
story.  In  ISti-,  late  one  evening  a  stranger, 
I  muffled  in  a  military  cloak  that  complete- 
ly hid  his  face,  called  at  Mr.  Beocher's 
nouse  In  Brooklyn  and  asked  see  him. 
He  refused  to  give  his  name.  Mrs. 
Beecher  was  reluctant  to  let  him  In;  she 
knew  that  her  husband's  life  had  been 
threatened,  and  she  thought  the  cloak  and 
the  anonymity  highly  suspicious.  But  her 
husband  overruled  her  and  the  visitor  was 
"hoRii  up  to  the  study.  There  he  re- 
ined with  Mr.  Beecher  until  midnight, 
or  pietty  near  it.  Then  Abraham  Lincoln 
—  for  it  was  he— muffled  up  his  face  again 
and  went  away.  "He  had  traveled  alone 
in  disguise  Hnd  at  night  from  Washing- 
ton to  Brooklyn  to  gain  the  sympathy  and 
help  of  one  *whom  he  knew  as  a  man 
of  Uoil  engaged  in  the  same  great  battle 
In  which  he  was  the  leader.  Alone  for 
hours  that  night  the  two  haj  wrestled 
together  in  prayer  with  the  God  of  bat- 
tles and  the  watcher  over  the  right  until 
they  had  received  the  help  which  He  lmvl 
promised   to  those   who  seek   His  aid." 

This      story      attracted      Dr.      Buckley's 
notice;    it  also   raised  doubts   in   his  mind. 
By    an    ingenious    process     of      reasoning 
(through  which  the,  reader  is  excused  from 
following  him)   the  doctor  arrived  at   the 
conclusion     that,    whover    Mr.    Beecher's 
visitor  may  have  been,  he  could  not  have 
been    Abraham   Lincoln.     Then   the  doctor 
had    the   chance   to   ask    William   O.   Stod- 
dard— who    in    lSt>2    was    a   member   of    the 
While  House  staff  and  opened  all  the  non- 
official   letters  arriving   for  Mr.   Lincoln— 
about    the   Story.     Stoddard   told   him    that 
I    Mr.    Lincoln  could  not   possibly  have   been 
I    out    of    the    White    House    for    six    hours, 
day  or  night,   without  one  of  six    persons 
km  wing  it;  and   one  would  have  told  the 
others.      The     six      were      Mrs.      Lincoln, 
Nicolay,    John    Hay,    Doorkeeper    Moran, 
;  Colonel  Baker,  chief  of  the  secret  service, 
,  and    William    O.    Stoddard.      To    take    the 
train  for  Brooklyn  and  the  Beecher  inter- 
I  view     Mr.    Lincoln    would    have    to    go    to 
i  the  Baltimore  railroad  station.    Baker  had 
a    squad    of    detectives    there,    who    would 
have    instantly    reported    the    fact    to    Mr. 
!  Seward   or  Mr.  Stanton.     And  at  the  rall- 
'  road    station    in    Philadelphia    Baker    had 
|  another  squad  of  detectives.     "The  story  is 
incredible,  impossible,"   says  Stoddard. 
It  certainly   looks  so. 


SECRET  LINCOLN 
TRIP  REVEALED 

!9%Z — 

Burdened  with   Sorrows,   War 

President  Sought  Consolation 

from  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

BOSTOX,    Friday    (O.    P.). -An    unre- 
corded episode   in   the   life   of  Abraham 
r.incoln  forms  the  basis  for  an  article  by  I 
Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.,  grandson  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  to  be  published  tomorrow  ! 
n  The  Independent. 

In    his   story   entitled    -When    Lincoln 
and    Beecher    Met"  \  Scoville    describes   al 
-ecret  Visit  which  the  Great  Emancipator 
made  to  the  Brooklyn  home  of  the  famous  | 
civil  war  religious   leader. 

The   circumstances  of  this   visit,   Sco- 
ille  says,  were  related   to   him   by   Mrs. 
!  lecher. 

"On  ihe  nig-ht  of  which  she  told." 
wrlfea  Scoville,  "Mr.  Beecher  was  in  Ins 
Study  and  Mrs.  Koecher  was  the  only 
orher  member  of  the  household  who  was 
up.  Suddenly  the  bell  at  the  front  door 
ran©  When  she  went  to  .see  who  was 
there  she  found  a  tall  man  on  the 'steps 
trapped  in  one  of  the  great  cloaks  which 
men  affected  in  bad  weather  during  the 
sixties. 

*Wlwjrwcrang*r  askl,,:I  f0-c,.,.  „,v  Kratl(l. 
Uibe-r,    apologizing    for    calling    so     la;,' 

but  stating  that   he   came   on    a  matter 
•t    importance.     He  refused   to  give   his 
mime,    saying    that    Mr.    Beecher    knew 
uim.    and   he  also  managed    to    keep   his 
ia,-e  shaded  by  his  hat  and  cloak. 
Afraid  to  Let  Him  In.     \ 
"These  curious  circumstances  and   ihe| 
lateness  of  the  hour  made  Mrs.   Beecher  I 
afraid  to   let   him   in.     As   far   back   as 
ihe    days    when    Henry    Ward    Beecher 


neipeci  to  raise  men.  money  and  arms 
|  for  Kansas,  and  boxes  of  Springfield 
rifles — known  as  'Beecher  Bibles' — were 
-hipped  to  the  hard-pressed  settlers  in 
that  border  war  for  freedom,  there  had 
been  constant  threats  against  his  in".- 
hy  fanatical  or  unbalanced  sympathiz- 
ers with   the   South. 

"With  this  in  mind.  Mrs',  Beecher 
locke-d  the  stranger  oui  in  the  ram 
until  .she  could  go-  upstairs  and  speak 
to  her  husband  As  ahvav.-:,  Mr.  Beecher 
lefused   to    he   frightened. 

'Tt's  too  late  for  any  one  to  murder 
ni#  riow;  the  damage'.-  clone.'  "  he  said 
jokingly.      "'Send    him    up.'." 

"As  the  stranger  wen"  Into  the  study, 
Mrs.  Beecher,  listening  below,  heard  her 
husband  exclaim  as  at  the  sight  of  a 
friend,  and  the  door  was  shut.  For  a 
long  time  she  could  bear  the  voices  of 
Ihe  two  men  as  they  talked  together. 
Then  she  heard  Mr.  Beecher's  voice 
alone,  rising  and  falling  in  those  long 
cadences  of  pleading  and  communion 
which,  up  :o  his  last  day  on  earth,  made 
his  prayers  as  from  one  who  spoke  face 
10  face  with  God. 

Identity   a   Mystery. 

"He  let  his  mysterious  visitor  out  of  | 
ihe  house  himself;  ami  next  morning, 
"hen  Mrs.  Beecher  asked  him  who  he 
.  tvas,  her  husband  only  smiled  at  her 
"ltli  that  impenetrable  silence  with 
which  he  wus  accustomed  to  meet  arty 
'luestiou  that  he  did  not  care  to  answer." 

The  identity  of  the  stranger  long  re- 
gained a  mystery,  according  to  Scoville, 
vho  continues:— 

It  was  when  Mr.  Beecher  was  pre- 
paring the  great  eulogy  which  he  after- 
ward pronounced  on  Abraham  Lincoln 
i  hat  b.e>  told  my  grandmother  that  the 
stranger  who  had  come  to  their  home 
late  that,  stormy  night  was  none  Other 
than  President  Lincoln  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  shortly  before  bis  death,  in 
IS87,  that  ho  told  any  one  other  than 
Mrs.    Beecher. 

"Overburdened  by  persona]  sorrows. 
and  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  grief 
which  was  on  nearly  every  household 
111  North  and  South  alike,  Lincoln  had 
-elzed  an  opportunity  to  see  Mr. 
Ileecher  personally  and  have  the  help 
ind  consolation  uf  his  prayers." 


When  Lincoln  and  Beecher  Met 


Condensed  from  The   Independent   (February  13,  '26) 
Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 


BACK  in  the  'nineties,  I  accompau- 
ied  my  grandmother,  Mrs.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  across  the  conti- 
nent and  back.  The  incident  of  that 
trip  which  stands  out  most  clearly  in 
my  memory  is  a  story  which  Mrs. 
Beecher  told  me  one  day  as  we  watch- 
ed the  prairies  slip  by. 

She  told  me  of  a  strange  visitor 
who  had  come  to  the  Beecher  home 
in  Brooklyn,  late  one  stormy  night 
toward  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  It 
was  a  time  when  the  fortunes  of  the 
North  were  at  a  low  ebb.  Grant  had 
failed  to  take  Petersburg  and  had  been 
outmaueuvered  by  Lee;  the  members 
of  Lincoln's  Cabinet  were  at  odds  with 
one  another;  Early  had  raided,  un- 
checked to  within  sight  of  the  dome 
of  the  Capitol,  and  only  chance  had 
prevented  him  from  capturing  Wash- 
ington. 

On  the  night  of  which  she  told,  Mr. 
Beecher  was  in  his  study  and  Mrs. 
Beecher  was  the  only  other  member 
of  the  household  who  was  up,  when 
the  bell  at  the  front  door  rang.  She 
found  a  tall  man  on  the  steps,  wrapped 
in  one  of  the  great  cloaks  which  men 
affected  in  bad  weather  during  the 
'sixties. 

The  stranger  asked  to  see  my  grand- 
father, apologizing  for  calling  so  late, 
but  stating  he  came  on  a  matter  of 
importance.  He  refused  to  give  his 
name,  saying  that  Mr.  Beecher  knew 
him,  and  he  also  managed  to  keep  his 
face  shaded  by  his  hat  and  cloak. 
These  curious  circumstances  made 
Mrs.  Beecher  afraid  to  let  him  in.  A.s 
far  back  as  the  days  when  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  helped  to  raise  men,  money, 
and  arms  for  Kansas,  and  boxes  of 
Springfield  rifles — known  as  "Beecher's 
Bibles" — were  shipped  to  the  hard- 
pressed  settlers  in  that  border  war 
for  freedom,  there  had  been  constant 


threats  against  his  life  by  fanatical 
sympathizers  with  the  South.  Since 
those  times  he  had  ransomed  slaves 
from  Plymouth  pulpit  and  had  de- 
nounced slavery  in  the  pages  of  The 
Independent,  of  which  he  was  the 
editor.  Finally,  he  had,  against  tre: 
mendous  odds  of  public  sentiment, 
turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  North 
in  Great  Britain  by  his  speeches  there 
— and  the  threats  increased  in  vio- 
lence and  in  number.  With  these  in 
mind,  Mrs.  Beecher  locked  the  strang- 
er out  in  the  rain  until  she  could  go 
upstairs  and  speak  to  her  husband. 
As  always,  Mr.  Beecher  refused  to  be 
frightened.  "It's  too  late  for  anyone 
to  murder  me  now;  the  damage's 
done,"  he  said  jokingly.  "Send  him 
up." 

As  the  stranger  went  into  the  study, 
Mrs.  Beecher,  listening  below,  heard 
her  husband  exclaim  as  at  the  sight 
of  a  friend,  and  the  door  was  shut. 
For  a  long  time  she  could  hear  the 
voices  of  the  two  men  as  they  talked 
together.  Then  she  heard  Mr.  Beech- 
er's  voice  alone,  rising  and  falling  in 
those  long  cadences  of  pleading  and 
communion  which,  up  to  his  last  day 
on  earth,  made  his  prayers  as  from 
one  who  spoke  face  to  face  with  God. 

He  let  his  mysterious  visitor  out  of 
the  house  himself;  and  next  morning 
when  Mrs.  Beecher  asked  him  who  he 
was,  her  husband  declined  to  answer. 

The  weeks  went  by,  and  the  tide 
of  the  war  turned.  Finally,  after  Lin- 
coln had  been  reelected  on  Nov.  8  and 
Lee  had  surrendered,  it  was  decided  i.o 
raise  the  flag  at  Fort  Sumter  and  to 
celebrate  the  ending  of  the  war  at  the 
place  where  it  began.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  selected  to  pronounce  the 
oration  at  the  raising  of  the  flag,  Lin- 
coln saying  that  it  was  most  appro- 
priate that  he  should  be  chosen  for 
the  honor,  since  if  it  had  not  been  for 
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bis  speeches  in  England  there  might 
have  been  no  flag  to  raise. 

My  father,  his  son-in-law,  accom- 
panied him  on  this  trip.  The  cere- 
monies were  most  impressive,  and  the 
oration  pronounced  by  Beecher  was 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  American  eloquence. 

The  next  day  came  the  news  of  the 
assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
Mr.  Beecher  expressed  the  thought  of 
the  whole  gathering  when  he  said,  "All 
good  men  should  be  at  home  at  a  time 
like  this,"  and  the  party  which  had 
come  to  Charleston  so  joyfully  re- 
turned in  sorrow  and  mourning. 

It  was  shortly  after  his  arrival  at 
Brooklyn,  and  when  he  was  preparing 
the  great  eulogy  which  he  later  pro- 
nounced ou  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  he 
told  my  grandmother  that  the  strang- 
er who  had  come  to  their  home  late 
that  stormy  night  was  none  other 
than  President  Lincoln;  and  it  was 
not  until  shortly  before  his  death  in 
1887  that  he  told  anyone  other  than 
Mrs.  Beecher. 

Oppressed  by  the  burden  of  grief 
which  was  on  nearly  every  household 
in  North  and  South  alike,  Lincoln  had 
seized  an  opportunity  to  see  Mr. 
Beecher  personally  and  have  the  help 
and  consolation  of  his  prayers. 

My  late  father-in-law,  Chaplain  H. 
Clay  Trumbull,  a  profound  student  of 
Lincoln's  life,  once  told  me  that  it  was 
entirely  possible  that  Lincoln  could 
have  been  in  Brooklyn  not  only  once, 
but  several  times,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  secretaries  or  of  his  body- 
guard. 

Although  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not 
a  member  of  any  church,  he  often  re- 
quested the  prayers  of  clergymen  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact — which 
seems  indirectly  to  corroborate  Mrs. 
Beecher's  story. 

To  a  minister  from  New  York  State 
who  told  him  that  the  people  were 
praying  for  him,  Lincoln  said,  "Tell 
every  father  and  mother  you  know  to 
keep  on  praying,  and  I  will  keep  on 
fighting,  for  I  am  sure  that  God  ts 
on  our  side." 


Then  Lincoln  went  on  to  say  tnat 
out  in  his  country  when  a  parson 
made  a  pastoral  call  it  was  always 
the  custom  for  the  folks  to  ask  him 
to  lead  in  prayer,  and  that  he  wouid 
like  to  have  the  minister  pray  with 
him,  that  day,  that  he  might  have 
strength  and  wisdom.  The  minister 
did  so,  and  when  Lincoln  rose  trom 
his  knees  he  grasped  his  visitors  hand 
and  remarked,  "I  feel  better." 

Another  time,  Bishop  Mathew  Simp- 
son called  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
when  he  rose  to  go  Mr.  Lincoln 
stepped  to  the  door  and  said,  "Bishop, 
I  feel  the  need  of  prayer  as  never 
before.     Please  pray  with  me." 

John  G.  Nicolay,  one  of  Lincoln's 
private  secretaries,  said:  "Many  a 
time  I  have  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  ask 
ministers  and  Christian  women  to 
pray  for  him." 

Moreover,  Lincoln  never  failed  to 
emphasize  his  belief  in  divine  guid- 
ance and  his  need  of  the  same. 

John  Bach  McMaster,  the  historian, 
told  me  only  recently  that,  as  a  boy. 
his  first  sight  of  Lincoln  was  at  a 
reception  where  the  guests  were  mar 
shaled  past  the  President  by  watchful 
ushers  and  not  allowed  to  come  too 
close.  One  old  chap,  much  disappoint- 
ed at  not  having  shaken  hands  with 
him,  waved  his  hat  and  blurted  out, 
"Mr.  President,  I'm  from  up  in  York- 
State  where  we  believe  that  God  Al- 
mighty and  Abraham  Lincoln  arc  go- 
ing to  save  this  country." 

"My  friend,  you're  half  right,"  re- 
plied  Lincoln. 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  only  lime, 
so  far  as  I  know,  that  Lincoln  and 
Beecher  ever  met.  To  me  the  story 
of  their  meeting  gives  a  revealing 
glimpse  of  the  real  Lincoln  as  he  was 
in  that  bitter  year — tired,  broken- 
hearted, despairing,  seeking  for  help 
where  alone  it  could  be  found;  the 
same  man  who  once  said  wistfullv ,  "I 
have  been  driven  many  times  to  my 
knees  because  I  had  nowhere  else  to 
go." 
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The  Reader's  Diciest 


LINCOLN  IN 
GDEST  ROLE 


CALLED  ON  BEECHER  TO  ASK 
FOR  PRAYERS. 

Hitherto  Unrecorded  Episode  in 

Life  of  Great  Emancipator  Re- 
vealed  by   Grandson   of 
Famous  Preacher. 

BOSTON,  Feb.  12.— <U.R)—  Au  un- 
recorded episode  in  the  life  of  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  forms  the  basis  for 
an  article  by  Samuel  Scoville,  jr., 
grandson  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
to  be  published  tomorrow  in  "The 
Independent." 

In  his  story,  entitled,  "When  Lin- 
coln and  Beecher  Met,"  Scoville  de- 
scribes a  secret  visit  which  the 
great  emancipator  made  to  the 
Brooklyn  home  of  the  famous  Civil 
war  religious  leader. 

The  circumstances  of  this  visit, 
Scoville  says,  were  related  to  him 
by  Mrs.  Beecher. 

"Qn  the  night  of  which  she  told," 
writes  Scoville,  "Mr.  Beecher  was 
In  his  study,  and  Mrs.  Beecher  was 
the  only  other  member  of  the 
household  who  was  up.  Suddenly 
the  bell  at  the  front  door  rang. 
When  she  went  to  see  who  was 
there-  she  found  a  tall  man  on  the 
steps,  wrapped  in  one  of  the  great 
cloaks  which  men  affected  in  bad 
weather  during  the  sixties. 

"The  stranger  asked  to  see  my 
grandfather,  apologizing  for  calling 
so  late  but  stating  that  he  came  on 
a  amtter  of  importance.  He  re- 
fused to  give  his  name,  saying  that 
Mr.  Beecher  knew  him,  and  he  also 
managed  to  keep  his  face  shaded 
by  his  hat  and  cloak. 

"These  curious  circumstances 
and  the  lateness  of  the  hour  made 
Mrs.  Beecher  afraid  to  let  him  in. 
As  far  back  as  the  days  when 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  helped  to 
raise  men,  money  and  arms  for 
Kansas,  and  boxes  of  Springfield 
rifles — known  as  'Beecher  Bibles' — 
were  shipped  to  the  hard-pressed 
settlers  in  that  border  war  for  free- 
donj,  there  had  beeu  constant  j 
threats  against  his   life  by  fanatl 


cal    or     unbalanced     sympathizers 
witli  the  south. 

"With  this  in  mind,  Mrs.  Beecher 
locked  the  stranger  out  in  the  raiu 
unill  she  could  go  upstairs  and 
speak  to  her  husband.  As  always, 
Mr.  Beecher  refused  to  be  fright- 
ened. 

"  'It's  too  late  for  anyone  to  mur- 
der me  uow;  the  damage's  done,' 
he  said,  jokingly.    'Send  liim  up.' 

"As  the  stranger  went  into  the 
study,  Mrs.  Beecher,  listening  be- 
low, heard  her  husband  exclaim  as 
at  the  sight  of  a  friend,  and  the 
door  was  shut.  For  a  long  time 
she  could  hear  the  voices  of  the 
two  men  as  they  talked  together. 
Then  she  heard  Mr.  Beecher's 
voice  alone,  rising  and  falling  in 
those  long  cadences  of  pleading, 
and  communion  which,  up  to  his 
last  day  on  earth,  made  his  pray- 
ers as  from  one  who  spoke  face 
to  face  with  God. 

"He  let  his  mysteroius  visitor  out 
of  the  house,  himself;  and  next 
morning  when  Mrs.  Beecher  asked 
him  who  he  was,  her  husband  only 
smiled  at  her  with  that  impen- 
etrable silence  with  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  meet  any  question 
that  he  did  not  care  to  answer." 

The  identity  of  the  stranger  long 
remained  a  mystery,  according  to 
Scoville,  who  continues: 

"It  was  when  Mr.  Beecher  was 
preparing  the  great  eulogy  which 
he  afterwards  pronounced  on  Ab- 
raham Lincoln,  that  he  told  my 
grandmother  that  the  stranger  who 
had  come  to  their  home  late  that 
stormy  night  was  none  other  than 
President  Lincoln;  and  it  was  not 
until  shortly  before  his  death  in 
1S87  that  he  told  anyone  other  than 
Mrs.  Beecher. 

"Overburdened  by  personal  sor- 
rows, and  oppressed  by  the  burden  i 
of  grief  which  was  on  nearly  every 
household  In  north  and  south  alike, 
Lincoln  had  seized  an  opportunity 
to  see  Mr.  Beecher  personally  and 
have  the  help  and  consolation  of 
his  prayers." 


'Lincoln  and  Beecher 

The  story  is  familiar,  how  Lincoln 
in  a  dark  hour  in  the  midst  of  the 
civil  war  called  upon  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn  on 
a  night  of  storm  and  spent  several 
hours  in  conference,  and  perhaps  in 
prayer,  with  the  famous  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church.  A?  usually  nar- 
rated, the  widow  of  the  great  preach- 
er is  cited  as  authority  for  the  inci- 
dent, but  the  secret  of  the  identity 
or  the  mysterious  visitor  was  not  re- 
vealed even  to  her  until  long  after 
the  event. 

For  years  Lincoln  Investigators 
have  sought  to  establish  the  truth 
about  this  bafflng  incident.  Did  it 
actually  occur,  or  is  it  only  a  myth, 
which  many  earnest  persons  gladly 
accept  without  scrutiny  of  the  facts? 
A  former  minister  of  Plymouth 
Church,  the  late  Dr.  Newell  Dwight 
Hlllis,  used  to  say  that  he  had  proved 
its  authenticity,  but  he  seems  not  to 
have  published  his  evidence.  The 
present  pastor  of  the  church,  Dr.  J. 
S.  Durkee,  says  frankly  that  Plym- 
outh does  not  possess  any  absolute 
.evidence  of  the  visit. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  June,  1862,  Lin- 
coln visited  West  Point  to  confer  with 
Gen.  Winfleld  Scott,  who  had  retired 
from  active  service  and  was  residing 
there.     The  one  apparently  possible  j 
way   to   account  for  the   Journey  of  | 
the  President  to  Brooklyn  is  to  link  j 
that  alleged  event  with  the  authentic  | 
fact  of  the  West  Poinc  trip.    The  de-  | 
fenders  of  the  story  state  that  the 
President  travelled  aboard  a  gunboat  | 
and  that  0:1  the  return   journey  he 
ctop;v<l  the  vessel  somewhere  in  New 
Yo.-k  harbor  and   made   his  way  to 
the   Beecher   residence    on   Brooklyn 
Height?.    If  Beecher  anc!  Lincoln  did 
ihv.s  meet  there  ought  somewhere  to 
be  incontrovertible  evlcence  of  it.  No 
rich  evidence  has  been  disclosed. 
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Men  will  imitate  and  admire  Lincoln's  unmoved 
firmness,  his  inflexible  conscience  jor  the  right; 
and  yet  his  gentleness,  as  tender  as  a  woman's! 
his  modei-ation  of  spirit  which  not  all  the  heat  of 
party  could  inflame  nor  all  the  jars  and  disturb- 
ances  of  this  country  shake  out  of  its  place:  I 
swear  you  to  an  emulation  of  his  justice,  his  mod- 
eration and  his  mercy. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
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Abe  Lincoln  Shrine 
Draws  Crowd  Here 


By  MARY  OTLAHERTY. 

Brooklyn's   unofficial    Lincoln    shrine  —  the    Plymouth 

Church  pew  in  which  he  worshipped  on  Feb.  26,  1860,  many 

months  before  events  led  him  to  the  White  House — is  steadily 

drawing  greater  numbers  of  his  admirers. 

From    many    parts    of    America  3 


•nd  foreign  places,  Lincoln  fans 
■wend  their  way  to  the  old  church 
on  Brooklyn  Heights. 

Interest   Increasing. 

For  some,  it  is  enough  to  stand 
and  gaze  at  the  brown-cushioned 
cubicle  of  cream -colored  wood  and 
mahogany  trim  where  Lincoln  at- 
tended services.  For  others,  the 
visit  to  the  historic  spot  is  com- 
plete only  when  they  have  sat  in 
the  pew. 

This  interest,  described  by  Fred- 
erick Speer,  director  of  activities 
at  Plymouth  Institute,  has  grown 
tremendously  in  the  last  two 
years. 

"I  don't  mean  to  say  we're 
swamped,"  Speer  said.  "But  the 
number  coming  to  see  the  pew  is 
on  the  constant  increase." 

Accepting  its  historic  place  in 
Lincoln  annals,  Plymouth  Church 
recognizes  the  pew  as  a  memorial 
that  should  be  open  to  the  public, 
rather  than  monopolized,  Speer 
said,  by  church  members.  The  pew 
is  never  assigned  regularly  to  any 
parishioner,  like  other  pews  in  the 
old  church. 

"It  is  always  saved  for  guests 
•t  our  services,"  Speer  said. 

Though  no  special  services  are 
planned  today,  Speer  said  that 
many  feel  it  would  be  fitting  if 
Brooklyn  boys  and  girls  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  pew  every  Lin- 
coln birthday  anniversary. 

'  A.  Lincoln 

The  only  distinguishing  mark  on 
the  pew  is  a  silver  name  plate.  In 
the  style  of  Lincoln's  script,  it 
reads, 

Feb.  26th,  1860. 

Whether  the  damask  cushion  is 
the  same  as  the  one  used  bj  Lin- 
coln is  a  historical  point  on  which 
Speer  is  not  certain. 

Lincoln's  "isit  to  the  Brooklyn 
church  developed  from  his  aquaint- 
ance  with  another  great  anti-slav- 
ery fighter  of  those  pre-war  days. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  brother  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  who  wrote 
the  firebrand  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
had  brought  the  spotlight  of  public 
attention  on  the  church  by  his  ora- 
tory.   Only  a  short  time  before  the 


I  Lincoln    visit,     Beecher    had    con- 
I  ducted   the   sensational   auction   of 
the  little  slave  girl,  Pinky,  from  his 
church    platform,   to    arouse    anti- 
slavery  enthusiasm. 

Invited  to  Lecture. 

History  accepts  the  record  that 
Lincoln's  famous  Cooper  Union  ad- 
dress, which  helped  propel  him 
into  America's  number  one  place, 
would  have  been  delivered  at 
Plymouth  Church  had  it  been  large 
enough  to  hold  the  numbers  eager 
to  hear  the  Midwestern  lawyer 
speak. 

A  group  of  young  men,  Speer 
related,  had  arranged  for  Lincoln 
to  give  a  lecture  as  one  of  the 
series  they  were  conducting.  Tick- 
ets at  the  rate  of  25c  a  head  soon 
totaled  more  than  3,000 — far  more 
Lhan  the  church  on  Hicks  and 
Orange  Sts.  could  accommodate. 
Cooper  Union,  accross  the  river, 
was  the  solution. 

Speer  hasn't  any  explanation  for 
the  increased  visits  to  the  pew. 

"It  may  be  because  to  many 
Americans  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the 
most  typical  of  all  Americans.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  nation's  sod —  | 
more  so,  I  think,  than  George ' 
Washington,  who  had  so  much  of 
of  the  Old  World  about  him." 


When  Lincoln  Asked  Divine  Aid 


As  the  years  go  by,  the  memory  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  arouses  admiration,  sympathy, 
and  love  as  that  of  no  other  man  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Today,  his 
132d  anniversary,  the  world  treasures  his 
every  word.  Every  scrap  of  his  writing  is 
precious.  Even  his  naked  signature  on  a 
note  or  check  has  been  recently  offered  for 
sale  at  $117.50.  If  the  manuscript  of  his 
Gettysburg  Address,  scribbled  on  the  back  of 
an  envelope,  could  be  retrieved,  it  would 
be  worth  a  thousand  times  its  weight  in 
diamonds. 

This  year  there  are  probably  not  a  baker's 
dozen  of  men  or  women  living  who  knew 
Lincoln  personally  and  even  trivial  anec- 
dotes handed  down  from  father  to  son  are 
treasure-trove  today.  I  am  setting  forth 
here  a  few  anecdotes  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
most  of  which  have  never  appeared  in  print, 
which  I  have  heard  myself  from  those  who 
knew  him.  .       , 

Isaac  White  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Phila- 
delphia's Negro  citizens.  When  I  saw  him 
last  he  was  wearing  a  maroon-colored  coat, 
yellow  pantaloons  and  a  high  stock  collar, 
surmounted  by  a  snow-white  mustache  and 
a  bushy  white  head  of  hair.  He  told  me  that 
he  was  eighty-seven  years  old  and  remem- 
bered when  Abraham  Lincoln  raised  a  flag 
over  Independence  Hall  during  the  War 
Between  the  States.  Isaac  was  one  of  the 
crowd  gathered  to  watch  the  ceremony.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  tall,  gaunt,  and  wearing  a  black 
suit  and  a  "stove-pipe"  hat,  came  out  and 
grasped  the  rope  that  was  to  hoist  the  flag. 
It  was  small  and  slipped  through  his  fingers. 
Dropping  it,  he  spat  on  his  hands  in  true 
farmer-style,  gripped  the  halyard  again  and 
raised  the  flag.  That  simple,  rural  incident 
I  tickled  the  crowd  and  they  broke  into  tre- 
mendous cheers  for  "Old  Abe." 

>       >       > 

As  a  boy,  my  old  friend,  the  late  Dr. 
John  Bach  McMaster,  the  historian,  attended 
a  reception  where  the  guests  were  mar- 
shaled past  the  President  by  watchful  ushers 
but  not  allowed  to  come  very  close,  One 
man,  much  disappointed  at  not  being  able 
to  shake  hands  with  Lincoln,  waved  his  hat 
and  shouted: 

"Mr.  President,  up  in  York  State,  where 
I  come  from,  we  believe  that  God  Almighty 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  are  going  to  save  this 
country." 

Lincoln  laughed  and  said:  "My  friend, 
you're  half  right." 


Major  Pond.  Mr.  Clemens  was  then  begin- 
ning that  lecture  tour  around  the  world  by 
which  he  paid  off  all  his  debts  incurred  by 
the  failure  of  his  publishing  house. 

Major  Pond  had  managed  a  number  of 
my  grandfather's  lecture  trips  and  there  was 
much  good  talk  during  the  day  or  so  that 
we  were  all  together.  One  morning  the  con- 
versation turned  on  Lincoln,  whom  Major 
Pond  had  known. 

That  evening  my  grandmother  told  me 
about  a  strange  visitor  who  had  come  to 
their  house  in  Brooklyn  late  one  stormy 
night  during  the  war,  at  a  time  when  the 
fortunes  of  the  North  were  at  a  low  ebb. 
The  stranger  wore  a  long  cloak  and  a  slouch 
hat  and  asked  to  see  Mr.  Beecher  on  a 
matter  of  great  importance. 

With  many  misgivings,  Mrs.  Beecher  let 
him  go  up  to  the  minister's  study  and  the 
door  was  shut.  Later  she  could  hear  her  hus- 
band's voice  raised  in  prayer.  She  never 
learned  who  the  man  was  until  after 
Lincoln's  passing.  Then  her  husband  told 
her  that  the  stranger  had  been  the  Presi- 
dent. Overtaxed  by  a  personal  sorrow  and 
oppressed  by  the  burden  of  the  national 
grief,  he  had  seized  an  opportunity  when 
he  was  in  New  York  to  call  and  see  Mr. 
Beecher  personally  and  ask  the  help  and 
consolation  of  his  prayers. 

Quite  recently,  when  the  old  Mansion 
House  on  Hicks  Street  in  Brooklyn  was 
torn  down,  Lincoln's  name  was  found  on 
the  old  register  there  as  a  guest  at  that 
time.  >      >      > 

The  fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  although 
not  a  member  of  any  church,  often  re- 
quested the  prayers  of  the  clergymen  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  seems  indirectly 
to  corroborate  Mrs.  Beecher's  story.  To  a 
minister  from  New  York  City,  who  told 
him  that  the  people  were  praying  for  him, 
Lincoln  said: 

"Tell  every  father  and  mother  you  know 
to  keep  on  praying  and  I  will  keep  on 
fighting,  for  I  am  sure  that  God  is  on  our 
side." 

To  me  the  story  of  that  meeting  between 
Lincoln  and  Beecher  gives  a  revealing 
glimpse  of  the  real  Lincoln  as  he  was  in 
those  bitter  days,  seeking  help  where  alone 
it  could  be  found;  the  same  man  who  once 
said  wistfully:  "I  have  been  driven  many 
times  to  my  knees  because  I  had  nowhere 
else  to  go."  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 


A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  friend,  who  as  a 
young  man  had  charge  of  the  prison  at 
Washington  where  wounded  Confederate 
prisoners  were  confined.  Lincoln  visited  the 
place  one  day  and  gave  the  prisoners  a  little 
talk  and  my  friend  wrote  down  afterwards 
the  gist  of  his  speech.  He  told  the  wounded 
men  that  the  war  would  soon  be  over  and 
that  all  the  States,  North  and  South,  would 
once  again  be  back  in  the  Union.  Then  he 
went  on  to  say  that  sometimes  men  who 
hated  each  other,  after  a  hard  fight  learned 
first  to  tolerate,  then  to  respect  and  finally 
to  like  each  other  and  he  thought  that 
would  be  the  case  with  the  North  and  the 
South  after  they  had  stopped  fighting  each 
other. 

Finally  he  told  them  all  to  hurry  up  and 
get  well  so  that  the  Government  could  send 
them  back  to  their  homes,  where  they  could 
take  care  of  their  families  and  bring  up 
their  children  to  be  citizens,  not  of  the 
South  nor  of  the  North,  but  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


In  1895  my  grandmother,  Mrs.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  selected  me  to  escort  her  to  Puget 
Sound  to  visit  one  of  her  sons.  I  was  chosen 
over  all  the  other  grandchildren  solely  for 
the  reason  that  I  was  an  expert  backgam- 
mon player.  We  backgammoned  clear  across 
the  continent  and  back. 

Somewhere  in  North  Dakota  we  came 
across    "Mark    Twain"    and    his  manager, 
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At  the  corner  of  Orange  and  Hicks 
Streets  in  downtown  Brooklyn,  is  the 
famed  Plymouth  Church.  It  was  built  in 
1847  and  rebuilt  in  1849  after  a  disas- 
trous fire  had  destroyed  the  original 
structure.  It  was  in  this  church  that 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  made  his  dramatic 
plea  for  the  ending  of  slavery.  On  the 
platform  below  the  organ  he  auctioned 
two  slaves  and  gave  them  their  freedom. 
The  people  who  attended  were  so  im- 
pressed that  they  donated  money  and 
jewelry  to  help  him  in  his  cause. 

A  silver  plate  is  attached  to  the  fourth 
pew  from  the  front,  adjacent  to  the  left 
aisle.  On  it  one  may  read  the  inscription 
which  notes  the  visit  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  the  church  on  February  26,  1860  to 
hear  Henry  Ward  Beecher.   Both  men 


were  against  slavery.  Lincoln  had  been 
invited  to  make  an  address  at  the  church, 
but  this  arrangement  was  changed  in 
order  that  a  larger  audience  might  hear 
him.  The  following  day,  on  February  27, 
1860,  he  spoke  to  a  large  crowd  at  the 
Cooper  Institute  in  New  York. 


Statue  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  depicting  the 
auctioning  of  slaves. 
Lincoln  plaque  to  left 
in    background. 


Interior  of  Plymouth 
Church.  It  was  from  the 
platform  directly  be- 
neath the  organ  that 
Beecher  auctioned  the 
slaves.  Lincoln  sat  in  the 
fourth  row  pew  from  the 
aisle  to  the  left. 


"THE  EMANCIPATOR"  is  the  official  publication  of  the  Lincoln  Savings  Bank.  It  is 
published  monthly  in  the  interest  of  thrift  and  as  a  means  of  acquainting  the  many 
thousands  of  families  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  offices  with  the  service  we  render. 
This  issue,  as  you  will  note,  is  comprised  of  twelve  pages  in  commemoration  of  our 
75th  Anniversary.  If  you  do  not  receive  "The  Emancipator"  at  your  home  each 
month,  visit  any  of  our  offices  or  write  for  your  free  copy. 
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When  Lincoln  and  Beecher 
Prayed   Together 

'   INURING  the  year  1862,  the  hopes  of 
'   **'      the    North    were    at    their    lowest 

»  ebb.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Bull  Run  had  been  fought, 

•  and  lost,  McClellan  was  entrenched  be- 
fore Richmond,  and  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  nation  seemed  to  have 
been  fruitlessly  wasted.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  then  in  Brooklyn,  and  was 
perhaps  more  prominently  associated 
with  the  cause  of  the  North  at  that 
time  than  any  other  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  He  had  preached  and  lectured 
and    fought    its    battles    in    pulpit    and 

|  press  all  over  the  country,  had  ran- 
somed slaves  from   his  pulpit,  and  his 

.  convictions  and  feelings  were  every- 
where known. 

Late  one  evening  a   stranger  called 

;at  his  home  and  asked  to  see  him.  Mr. 
Beecher  was  working  alone  in  his 
study,  as  was  his  usual  custom,  and  this 
stranger  refused  to  send  his  name,  and 
came  muffled  in  a  military  cloak  which 
completely  hid  his  face.  Mrs.  Beecher's 
suspicion  was  aroused,  and  she  was 
very  unwilling  that  he  should  have  the 
interview  which  he  requested,  especial- 
as  Mr.  Beecher's  life  had  been  fre- 
quently threatened  by  sympathizers 
with  the  South.  The  latter,  however, 
insisted   that  his  visitor  be  shown  up. 

.Accordingly  the  stranger  entered,   the 

\doors.  were    shut,    and    for    hours    the 

•wife  below  could  hear  their  voices  and 
their  footsteps  as  they  paced  back  and 

( forth.      Finally,   toward    midnight,   the 

.mysterious   visitor  went  out,  still  muf- 

r  fled  in    liis' cloak,   so  that' -if  was-  im- 
possible to   gain  any   idea  of  his  fea- 
tures. 
The  years  went  by,  the  war  was  fin- 
ned   the  President  had  suffered  mar- 
rdom  at  his  post,  and  it  was  not  until 
ortly     before    Mr.    Beecher's     death, 
Ver    twenty    years   later,    that    it    was 
bwn  that     the   mysterious     stranger 
who"  had  called  on  the  stormy   winter 

'  night  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
stress  and  strain  of  those  days  and 
nights  of  struggle,  with  all  the  respon- 
sibilities and  sorrows  of  a  nation  fight- 
ing for  its  life  thrust  upon  him.  had 
broken  down  his  strength,  and  for  a 
time  undermined  even  his  courage.  He 
had   traveled  alone  in  disguise  and  at 

'  night  from  Washington  to  Brooklyn  to 
gain  the  sympathy  and  help  of  one 
whom  he  knew  as  a  man  of  God.  en- 
gaged in  the  same  great  battle  in  which 
he  was  the  leader.  Alone  for  hours 
that  night  the  two  had  wrestled  to- 
gether in  prayer  with  the  God  of  bat- 
tles and  the  Watcher  over  the  right, 
until  they  had  received  the  help  which 
He  had  promised  to  those  who  seek 
His  aid.  Whatever  were  the  convic- 
tions and  religious  belief  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  be- 
lieved in  prayer,  and  made  that  the 
source  of  his  strength. — Samuel  Sco- 
ville,  Jr.,  in  Sunday  School  Times. 

Mr.  Scovillc  is  a  grandson  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.— Editor. 


Abe  Lincoln's  Secret 
Visit  to  Brooklyn 


It    was   a  dark  and  dreary   Friday   night   in  December  1862  in 

BrTne1icy  wind  whistled  mournfully  In  its  flight  from  the  nearby  Bay 
as  It  whipped  the  corner  of  the  house  of  Dr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  on 

CtrTsbidentelLg"coln  had  left  the  White  House  the  night  before  for  a 
weekend  at  a  time  when  the  Union      night.  It  was  9  p.m.  and  few  peo- 


was  in  the  deep  shadow  of  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  Confederacy 
seven  months  before  Gettysburg. 
Mrs.  Beecher  answered  a 
knock   on  the  door   that  Friday 


pie  ventured  out  at  that  hour. 
Mrs.  Beecher  had  reason  to  feel 
afraid  even  though  her  husband 
was  upstairs  in  his  study  in  their 
modest   home   at   124  Columbia 


Heights. 

So  many  people  were  bitter 
and  against  Dr.  Beecher  for  his 
adamant  anti-South  attitude.  She 
was  nervous  about  admitting  any- 
one. When  she  opened  the  door, 
her  fear  quickened. 

For  there  stood  a  man  muffled 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  face 
could  not  be  seen. 

The    man  asked  to   see   Dr. 
Beecher. 

The  visitor  was  very  tall  and 
he  was  obviously  trying  to  hide 
his  face. 

While  the  tall,  ominous  figure 
waited  at  the  door,  the  under- 
standably worried  Mrs.  Beecher 
climbed  one  flight  of  stairs  to 
the  preacher's  study  on  the  sec- 
ond floor.  She  told  him  he  had  a 
visitor. 

Dr.  Beecher  came  down  and 
immediately  ushered  the 
stranger  into  his  study. 

For  three  hours,  Mrs.  Beecher 
waited  in  the  parlor.  She  heard 
only  modulated  voices.  It  was 
midnight  and  she  could  not  stand 
the  suspense  any  longer. 

She  went  quietly  upstairs  and 


drawing  near  the  study,  she 
heard  her  husband's  voice, 
speaking  low.  She  opened  the 
door. 

There  she  saw  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  his  knees 
alongside  her  husband,  both  in 
prayer.  She  then  recognized  the 
tall  stranger. 

At  3  a.m.  she  heard  the  study 
door  open  and  heard  steps  on  the 
stairs.  Through  a  parlor  opening 
she  saw  the  great  gaunt  muffled 
figure   move   to   the  front  door. 

Lincoln  walked  out  alone  In  the 
early  morning  silence  of  Brook- 
lyn Heights. 

The  visit  was  confirmed  by. 
several  persons  who  saw  the 
President  In  Brooklyn.  One  per- 
son said  he  stayed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  and  the  next 
night  at  the  Old  Mansion  House 
Hotel  on  Hicks  Street  near  Clark. 

Parishioners  at  Plymouth 
Church  on  the  Heights  saw  him 
at  the  Sunday  morning  service 
where  he  sat  unobtrusively  in  the 
balcony. 


It  was  reported  many  years 
later  that  the  President  had  ar- 
rived secretly  in  Brooklyn 
aboard  a  Union  gunboat  anchored 
at  the  foot  of  Fulton  Street. 

The  visit  confirmed  the  Great 
Emancipator's  belief  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer.  But  it  also  served 
to  substantiate  the  then  oft-re- 
peated rumor  that  Dr.  Beecher 
had  much  to  do  with  the  orig- 
ination of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  Some  believed 
he  had  advocated  the  measure. 
There  is  also  the  re- 
port that  Lincoln 
brought  the  document 
In  draft  form  to  Dr. 
Beecher  that  night. 
He  supposedly  asked 
Dr.  Beecher  to  make, 
any  changes  in  the 
draft  he  thought  fit. 

The  pastor  who 
was  a  great  author 
and  humanist  in  his 
own  right  reportedly 
read  the  document 
and  then  drew  a  line 
through  just  one  sin- 
gle word. 


PLYMOUTH  CHURCH  OF  THE  PILGRIMS 


ORANGE    AND     HICKS    STREETS 
BROOKLYN    2,    NEW    YORK 


WENDELL    FIFIELD,     D.D..     LiTT.     O. 

Minister 


Morning  Worship  11  KM  a-m. 


Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God 
THE  CALL  TO  WORSHIP 

Organ  Prelude — Arioso   Leo   Sowerby 

Hymn  ol  Praise.  No.  4 — Men  and  Children  Everywhere 
Invocation  and  Lord's  Prayer 
Gloria  Patri 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost; 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be, 

World  without  end.    Amen. 

*  •  • 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MESSAGE 
Scripture  Lesson — Matthew   1 1 :  25-30 
Hymn  of  Christian  Insight,  No.  190 — Crown  Him  with  Many  Crowns 

(The  Congregation  will  rise  with  the  Choir) 

*  *  * 

Offering 

Offertory  Anthem — O  God  of  Bethel Eric  H.  Thiman 

O    God    of    Bethel,    by    whose    hand  Thy    people    still    are    fed,    Who    through    this   weary 

pilgrimage   Hast  all  our  fathers  led;  Our  vows,  our  prayers  we  now  present   Before  thy  throne 

of    grace;    God    of    our    fathers,    be    the  God    of    their    succeeding    race    .    .    .    Through    each 

perplexing    path    of    life    Our    wandering  footsteps   guide:    Give    us   each    day  our   daily   bread, 
And   raiment    fit    provide    .    .    .    O   spread    thy   covering   wings   around   Till   all   our  wanderings 

cease,    And   at   our   Father's   loved   abode  Our   souls  arrive   in  peace   .    .    .   Such   blessings   from 

thy    gracious    hand    Our    humble    prayers  implore ;   And    thou   shalt    be   our   chosen   God,    And 
portion   evermore.   (Philip   Doddridge) 

*  *  * 

Doxology 

Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow; 
Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below; 
Praise  Him  above  ye  heavenly  host: 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

Offertory  Prayer 

Sermon  Hymn,  No.  213 — Breathe  on  me,  Breath  of  God  (Second  Tune) 

(The  Congregation  will  rise  with  the  Choir) 

Sermon— PEACE   OF   SOUL Dr.    Fifield 

THE  TIME  OF  CONSECRATION 

Sermon  Anthem — Beneath  the  Shadow  of  ihe  Great  Protection  Clarence  Dickinson 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Great  Protection  The  soul  sits  hushed  and  calm.  Bathed  in 
the  peace  of  that  Divine  affection  No  fever-heats  of  life,  or  dull  dejection  Can  work  the 
spirit  harm  .  .  .  Not  any  power  the  Universe  can  know,  Can  touch  the  spirit  hid  with 
Christ    in    God.    For    nought    that    He    has   made,    above,    below,   Can    part    us   from    His   love. 

(James  Freeman  Clarke) 
Pastoral  Prayer 

Prayer  of  Silence 

Choral  Benediction 

Pastoral  Benediction 

Organ  Postlude — Improvisation 


The    flowers    today   are   in   loving  memory   of  Mr.   and  Mrs.   James   Lane   and 
Carrie  A.  Lane. 
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Plymouth  Church  Century  Old 

Beecher  'Auctioned'  Slaves  in  the  Brooklyn 
Edifice  and  Lincoln  Worshiped  There. 

By  WILLIAM  FITZGERALD. 

Brooklyn's  old  Plymouth  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  around 
whose  red  brick  walls  history  has  flowed,  will  mark  its 
100th  birthday  Sunday  with  little  more  than  a  passing 
mention. 

But  perhaps  some  in  the  con- [Plymouth  Church  was  laid  on 
gregation  will  think  of  other  |May  29,  1849,  although  the  con- 
memorable  Sundays  at  the  plain  negation     was     organized     two 

...  1    _  '       ,  i  years  earlier, 

meeting    house    at    Orange    and       „■        ,        ,     .    ,  ,.„   „ 

u-  i       *     ~i     rm.    c      j        r  t  Thc  church  today  still  faces  a 

Hicks  streets.  The  Sunday  of  June  |quiet>  residential  street,  which  is 
1,    1856.    when    the    Rev.    Henry  la    region    of    apartment    houses 


Ward  Beecher  first  dramatically 
sold  a  slave  for  the  price  of  her 
freedom.  Or  another  Sunday, 
February  26,  1860.  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  eased  his  spare 
frame  into  Pew  89. 

Over  the  years,  the  unpreten- 
tious Congregational  structure 
has  played  host  to  front-rank 
marchers  in  history's  parade. 
Charles  Dickens  once  addressed 
the  congregation.  So  did  Louis 
Kossuth,  Horace  Greeley,  Booker 
T.  Washington,  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray,  Clara  Barton, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Mark 
Twain,   and  many   others. 

Laying  of  Cornerstone. 

tu^  „„T.^„^c.fnrio  np  l^p  present 


now,  lather  than  the  Orange 
street  dwellings  of  fashionable 
Brooklyn  Heights  a  century  ago. 
In  addition  to  the  church,  there  is 
a  five-story  church  hall,  a  burned 
out  lecture  hall,  and  an  arcade 
connecting  the  church  and  church 
hall.  Between  the  two  buildings 
is  a  pleasant  plot,  of  green,  a 
statue  of  Beecher  and  a  bas-relief 
of  Lincoln. 

Plymouth  was  the  second  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Brooklyn. 
The  first  was  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrims.  The  two  were  finally 
merged  in  1934. 

The  church's  first  and  most 
famous  pastor  was  Beecher,  who 
at  the  outset  established  its  in- 


dependent character  and  empha- 
sis on  issues  of  thc  day. 

When  he  auctioned  off  several 
slaves  in  the  pulpit,  using  the 
language  of  the  slave  market,  the 
news  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try. "I  was  able  by  these  means," 
he  noted,  "to  arouse  public  feel- 
ing against  the  abomination  of 
slavery,  which  I  hate .  with  an 
unutterable  hatred." 

When  he  brought  9-year-old 
Sally  Maria  Diggs  to  the  plat- 
form on  February  5,  1860,  a  mur- 
mur spread  through  the  church. 
As  the  sale  progressed,  the  ex- 
citement became  intense  under 
the  spell  of  the  powerful  Beecher 
oratory.  The  $900  needed  was 
more  than  subscribed.  One  wom- 
an threw  her  ring  into  the  basket. 
The  minister  seized  it  and  put  it 
on  the  girl's  finger. 

"With  this  ring,"  he  cried,  "I 
do  wed  thee  to  freedom." 

A  Tall  Man  and  a  Short. 

Three  weeks  later  Lincoln  wor- 
shiped at  the  church  when  he 
visited  New  York  for  his  Cooper 
Institute  speech.  According  to 
one  story,  the  6-foot-4-inch  Lin- 
coln shared  a  hymn  book  with  a 
man  so  short  that  the  book  was 
tilted  at  a  steep  angle  during 
"The  Shining  Shore."  Lincoln 
stopped  again  at  the  church  on 
March  11,  sitting  in  the  gallery. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has 
not  been  changed  radically  since 
its  construction.  Electricity  and 
stained  glass  windows  have  re- 
placed  the   old   lamps   and   bare 


glass.  A  skirting  has  been  built 
around  the  pulpit,  but  the  pulpit 
furniture,  made  from  wood 
brought  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  still  is  in  use. 

The  wood  was  brought  back 
from  a  tour  of  Palestine  by  sev- 
eral  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  1867.  This  excursion  in-' 
spired  Mark  Twain's  book  "Inno- 
cents Abroad." 

Beecher  remained  pastor  of  the 
church  until  his  death  in  1887. 
Thc  Rev.  Dr.'  L.  Wendell  Fifield 
is  present  pastor. 
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Negro  in  Beecher's 
Pulpit  '/s  Grateful9 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Hugh  Proctor  Urges  Union  White 

and    Colored    Congregation    in    Plymouth 

Church  'to  Keep  Faith  With  Lincoln' 

A  Negro  stood  in  "Beecher's  pulpit"  last  night,  looked 
down  at  the  spot  where  once  sat  Abraham  Lincoln  and  paid 
a  simple  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Emancipator. 

The  occasion  was  a  Lincoln  inter-racial  service  at  Ply- 
mouth   Church,    with    threes 

White    and    one    Negro    con-     and  tne  same  destiny  and  there  Is 


gregations  participating.  The 
combined  congregation  repre- 
sentel  the  Central,  Clinton  Ave., 
Plymouth  and  Nazarene  Congrega- 
tional churches. 

The  service  was  one  of  a  series 
held  during  the  day  in  Brooklyn 
churches  in  observance  of  Race  Re- 
lations Sunday,  with  white  and  Ne- 
gro pastors  exchanging  pulpits. 
Urges  'Keeping  Faith' 

As  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Hugh  Proc- 
tor, pastor  of  the  Nazarene  Church, 
finished  his  simple  tribute  to  Lin- 
coln at  the  Plymouth  Church  serv- 
ice, he  turned  directly  toward  the 
large  white  and  Negro  congregation 
seated  together  in  the  same  pews 
in  front  of  him  and  pleaded  with 
both  to  "keep  faith"  with  the 
Emancipator. 

Directly  behind  Dr.  Proctor  on  the 
platform  as  he  made  his  plea  was 
the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman, 
long  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
against  race  discrimination,  who  fol- 
lowed the  Negro  pastor's  tribute  to 
Lincoln  with  his  own  tribute  to  the 
Negro  race  in  America. 

Dr.  Proctor  characterized  Lincoln 
as  a  "practical  mystic"  who 
"showed  his  faith  by  his  works" 
and  he  said  "that  faith  was  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  white  people  of  Amer- 
ica to  give  the  black  man  a  chance." 
Challenge  Met 

"I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
better  element  of  the  white  race  in 
mnerica,**  he  oaltf,  ■  imd  I  am  liappr 
to  say  that  for  the  most  part  the 
white  men  have  met  this  challenge. 
They  have  given  us  a  chance  to 
work,  a  chance  to  get  an  education 
and  a  fair  chance  at  justice." 

Dr.  Proctor  pointed  out  that  as  a 
result  of  the  chance  to  work  the 
members  of  his  race  have  acquired 
more  than  $2,000,000,000  worth  of 
property,  that  as  a  result  of  the 
chance  for  an  education  90  percent 
of  the  illiteracy  among  the  Negro  I 
70  years  ago  has  been  wiped  out, 
and  that  as  a  result  of  the  chance 
at  Justice  the  Negro  today  is  assured  , 
of  a  fair  trial  and  lynching  in  the 
South  has  virtually  been  wiped  out. 
Making;  Good  the  Pledge 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  make  good  that 
pledge  and  promise  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  he  said. 

"The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
stop  fighting  against  one  another 
and  to  work  together  for  one  an- 
other.   We  have  the  same  interests 


no  reason  why  we  cannot  live  to- 
gether in  peace,  concord  and  mutual 
helpfulness." 

Dr.  Cadman  cited  the  history  of 
Plymouth  Church  when  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  stood  up  in  its  pulpit  and 
led  the  fight  here  against  slavery 
and  he  referred  to  the  church  as  an 
"oasis  of  freedom  in  a  vast  desert 
of  prejudice  down  to  this  day." 

He  warned  that  slavery  has  not 
yet  been  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  said  that  "God  is  still 
saying,  'Let  my  people  go.'" 

Dr.  Cadman  congratulated  the 
Negro  on  his  "marvelous  advance- 
ment" and  said  that  "no  race  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  coming  out 
of  bondage,  has  achieved  so  much 
as  the  American  Negro  in  the  past 
70  years." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Stanley  Durkee. 
pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  pre- 
sided at  the  service  and  remarked 
that  "the  world  is  just  beginning 
to  understand  what  a  contribution 
that  lone  man,  Lincoln,  has  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  human 


